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My Vacation.---III. 
Pages 
BY A BOSTON SCHOOLMA AM. 


As the days roll on and ‘heavenly leisure” 
becomes a stereotyped fact, it is astonishing to 
note how easy it is to fit one’s self to the situa- 
tion! Here am I—a schoolma’am around whose 
busy head and heart and hands the wheels of 
time revolve with ever-increasing swiftness— 
actually launched on a “‘little eternity"—1. e. 
nine weeks—in the which to eat, drink and 
sleep undespotically; go out and come in de- 
liciously oblivious of belle and nine o’clock ; and 
so shut up my professional dignity as to be 
doubtful, sometimes, whether I am myself or 
somebody else! And to have all this freedom 
HERE, where everything is so new and tempt- 
ing to me, is indeed a green spot in an unusual- 
ly fertile lifetime. 

How I do enjoy these blissful days! I have 
told you of the climate and the temperature, 
and given a general idea of things about me, 
but I can never tell how buoyant heavy hearts 
become from outward influence, how the scales 
fall from weary eyes, and lagging steps grow ac- 
tive and brisk. 

One day I strolled with a friend into the Cus- 
tom House. Now, we have a Custom House in 
Boston, but the desire never came to me to 
want to see it; and if it did, I am sure I 
shouldn’t know the modus operandi of en- 
trance; but down here, away from home and 
among strangers and strange ‘‘customs,” I felt 

t like inspecting the institution; so I made 


of a gentleman standing there if it were al- 
lowable to look over the building. ‘‘Most cer- 
tainly, madame; walk in.” 

I am not sure that the fancy did not seize me 


old ‘‘stile” by the back-door. But this serves 
the present necessity; for you whisk in at one 
end and out at the other before you know it, 
and you are astonished and relieved to find 
your business is done in the transit. Let us 


light, heat, gravitation, all, to the vast bodies 
floating in space, to all matter extending through 
the length and breadth of the mighty universe; 
not forgetting that gravitation, motion, light, 
heat, etc., through which all nature apparently 


hope the postoffice accommodations may, some- 
time soon, correspond with the scale of other 
government ‘‘arrangements” there. 

Before I left the ‘“‘hub” I furnished myself 
with, as I thought, all needed articles for com- 
fort and use, among them a pile of postal-cards 
and one-cent stamps, thus intending to keep up 
a vigorous correspondence; fancy my chagrin 


operates, are but the manifestations of this 
living, vital, propelling force. 

An atom is the lowest form or the smallest di- 
vision of matter. All atoms of matter, says Pa- 
pillon, are one and the same thing, but the dif- 
ferent energies and forces combining them 
change their nature; motion alone determines 


when one of the pieces of information vouch- | the variety and unity of matter; but motion is 


that animates the entire heavens, giving motion, ‘and develop into a plant. So with the chrysa- 


lis; it is apparently a lump of matter encased, 
simple and homogenevus, and to all appearance 
dead, inanimate; but by the aid of a good lens 
the future butterfly is discovered through the 
covering, with its body and wings snugly packed 
up, the antenne, or feelers, by the side of the 
legs and tongue between the latter, all closely 
packed, waiting the unfolding, or development, 
into the winged-fairy of the air. 

In the caterpillar the future butterfly is some- 
times seen closely cramped up within, and must 
pass through two metamorphoses ere its simple, 
homogeneous mass reaches the complex, hetero- 











as subordinate to force as speech is to thought. 
The materialist tells us that spirit, or life, is the 
result or product of matter; that matter is first, 
and spirit, or life, follows it. If I am wrong in 
my assertion that a.certain force or energy, 
call it life or spirit, runs from the primary con- 
ception of our planet through its gaseous and 
liquid state to the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdom, through the differentiation in its 


safed was that they were worth nothing here! 
What! send to the States, or, indeed, anywhere, 
a letter or communication under the protection 
of a ‘man’s head”? No, sir! Say what you 
will about the absurdity of the woman’s rights 
question, down here, my friend, it must be a 
woman's head which protects everything. A 
“«man” in this connection isn’t worth—as I heard 
one sagely remark—‘“‘a hill of beans”! It is the 


woman’s head which protects your letters and 


many manifestations, culminating in man; if, I 


repeat, this statement is not practically or theo- 
retically true, then I should have faith in the 
materialist, for if life or spirit was not made 
manifest upon our globe until the appearance of 
plants and animals some millions of years after 
the earth’s formation, the conclusion is obvious 


carries them safe to Uncle Sam’s dominions! 

It was my full intention to acquaint myself in 
some degree with the workings of the English 
school-system, and I was very sorry that I 
could not; but no schools were in session. I 
think, however, from what I saw of school- 
buildings, that some of our home plans might | that matter was all this time preparing to de- 
be experimented on with advantage. velop life or spirit (if spirit is the result or pro- 
But up and down the hilly, stony, broad | duct of matter), which on the face of it is 
streets I passed day after day, and each time | totally absurd—for the very fact of matter de- 
ferreted out something new; the style of archi- | veloping life or spirit, or if spirit or life is de- 
tecture in some house, or a novel way to fix a | Veloped from matter in any form, is proof posi- 
garden, or a peculiar specimen of the genus | tive that some force acting behind or through 
omo, or a new -importation — each and all| matter was necessary to develop said life or 
had an interest in my Yankee eyes, and I felt | spirit; for development cannot take place in any 


geneous form and structure of the butterfly. 
So with the globe; it had simply to unfold 
itself and develop from time to time new forms 
and varieties, with constantly wider differentia- 
tions, and become more and more complex and 
heterogeneous. The vegetable kingdom devel- 
oped, observe the wonderful variety into which 
this kingdom has branched or divided. Already 
there have been discovered some three thousand 
separate species divided into orders, families 
and genera, to say nothing of the untold species 
yet undiscovered. One has but to stand upon 
the threshold of the very interesting science of 
botany and peep into the herbanium of nature 
to fully appreciate the beauty in the wonderful 
variety of plants with which our planet is decked. 
A further unfolding of the earth is made in the 
development of the animal kingdom. How wide 
its differentiation from the sponges to man, from 
the oyster to the highest type of animal life! 
Baron Cuvier describes in his great work from 
six to seven hundred species moving over the 
globe; and when we examine these species, and 
find each specie subdivided again and again into 
numberless varieties, as in the dog, for example, 


be slow to deny possibility. What is to be in 
our planet is partially compassed by what has 


decadence; what shifting of scenes and condi- 


same road in her imperial coach. 


r i co: No doubt ‘attest; yet Versailles is even yet beautiful in 
enthusiasts are repaid by a vivid revelation of | her autumn dress, which, upon the day of our 
been. What rise and fall; what civilization and the royal suffering; but as the morning was fine | visit, was one of the most charming of the! 


| A lecture zpon the “Life and Writings of Ar- 


| temus Ward” is in preparation by Messrs. J. W.” 


and the air of crystalline purity, the members | three hundred and sixty-five which the benevo- | McIntyre and G. M. Ray, of Melrose, which 


oe | of our party scemed disposed to avail them- | lent year supplies. 
tions; what marvels are detected, monuments | Selves of the open-air seats upon the top of the | to the sittings of the Assembly, and must be | @tY societies during the winter. 
| satisfied to see the arrivals and departures of | 


chemin de fér Americain, or French horse-car. 


of past grandeur and superior skill! When | 
flourished these strongholds, and what combina- are in vogue in American cities should be so | 
tion of circumstances sealed their doom and ly this route from Paris to Versailles | 
annihilated their record save as we decipher it} is a question which every supporter of the re- 
in symbols? Hollow, indeed, is the echo, and 
very ancient must be our elder kin. Patient 
investigation will yet undoubtedly give us broad- 
er hints of what is now such an enigma. 


Why the comfortable public conveyances that | 


the grandees while in the courtyard. 
President is to be 


Strangers are not admitted | the latter will deliver before lyceum and liter- 


The tact that certain women are admirably 


The | qualified for exercising authority in school mat- 
seen every day, ard always | ters, for counselling and passing judgment upon 


wears a cheerful expression on account of his | teachers, and for the general school committee 


Indeed, the day ended in a rain, 


Throughout the whole, in the highest sense, 
there has been an ascending scale. The civil 
pageants which stagger and make us shudder 
would have been impossible had the idea of hu- 
man brotherhood been accepted. And what 
was done in the name of religion could have 
small space with our enlightened interpretations, 
spite of some strange exceptions, remnants of 
former rigor. We are moving on to our desti- 
pies; shall we prove an example or serve as a 


railway. The drivers, who are of a good-na- 
tured and accommodating spirit, converse with 
the“conductors at the other end by means of 
shouts, and make nothing of dashing the great 


ambulance off the rails into the gutter for the | 


getting up or down of a party, or, maylrap, to 
regale themselves with the glass of the vin 
ordinaire. Notwithstanding, the drive is ex- 
tremely pleasant, and a fine opportunity is 
afforded for the study of suburban life in the 
little villages surrounding Paris. The route 
starts at the palace of the Louvre, and, running 
along the quay, with the gardens of the Tuileries 


| while, well-tired, the little party of sight-seers 
| returned to Paris as the gas was gleaming in 
‘| the dripping streets and the Parisians were bhur- 
| rying to-and-fro in search of some amusement 
which should wear away the tedium of a stormy 
evening—‘‘a restless ecstacy,” which our tired 
minds failed to appreciate. A word of humble 
advice may not he mal apropos: take Versailles 
by degrees, or your good spirits and mental 
equilibrium may pay the penalty. Fate Ps 





NOTES AND COMM. ENTS , 


warning? The answer is a totality of which | on one side, and the Seine with its bridges, the 


separate units are more or less responsible. 
Woe to us if we disintegrate through luxury 
and the defiance of a strictly upright motive! 
Zach season is a busy drill for the next, and so 
on till autumn crowns ‘the year with perfected 
vintage, fruit and cereals. We open our eyes 
in the morning, and there is anticipation all 
about us. The rosy streak in the horizon is 
followed by greenish hues, to which are soon 
added yellow, crimson and purple, which deep- 
en and deepen, gilded with reflected light, till 
the monarch of day rises in stately majesty, 
and surprises us as if for the first time with his 
resplendence. His setting is no less preceded 
by all that can arrest and delight the senses. 


and Anteuil, much frequented by the Parisians 


Vice President Wilson carries a cane pre- 





Champs de Mars and the gilded dome of Les 3 : z = 
Invalides on the other, finally reaches the sented to him by the filibustering Gen. Ryan, 
walls, from which to Sévres the distance is very | who has just been killed in Cuba. It was sent 
animated. The country rolls off to the horizon | from Montana, and has a piece of quartz, with 
undulating with vineyards and varied by long, | gold grains, set ina massive gold head. It is 
poplar-fringed military roads, villages, chateaux, | inscribed ‘*Hon. Henry Wilson, from a soldier.” 
and the rural incidents in pasture, field and gar- | Gen Ryan was in our late war and received some | ¢ 

en. | eight or ten wounds. 
| fellow, full of adventure. 





PASSY AND ANTEUIL. He was seriously 


( h ; | anticipated ten years of office. After much | work, cannot be doubted, and a mixed commit- 
public of the West asks himself. The vehicle ; red-taping we were admitted to the trial of!tee seems as natural and desirable as mixed 
is a lumbering omnibus with a double row of! Bazaine at Les Trianons; but the Marshal was | schools. 
seats on top, drawn by two horses, and having| not called upon; the Duc d’Aumale 
minuts wheels that rest upon the rails, which | usually silent, and the whole aff: 
are the only imitation of an American street | uninteresting. 


Of course the only way for a woman 


, was un- | to get on the committee is by being voted for in 
air was dull and | the regular way; and here is an argument for 


| woman-suffrage, for if women are to be voted 
for itis only common gallantry to allow them to 
return the compliment by voting.—Lowell Cou- 
rier. 





ART NOTES. 
The artists’ reception at Studio building, on 
Saturday afternoon week, was quite successful. 
There was a goodly attendance, and the works 


shown were warmly praised. We had a mo- 
ment or two to look into Ordway’s, Hodgdon’s, 
Seavey’s, Miss Adams’s and Miss Hamilton's 
rooms, and, taking these as a sample of all the 


studios, were convinced the display of pictures 
was never better. 


At the regular weekly meeting of the Bos- 


ton Art Club, Saturday evening week, Mr. S. R. 
Kohler read an interesting paper on the history 


of color printing, illustrating it by means of a 


He was a dashing, taking valuable collection of the earliest chioroscuro 
plates, extending as tar back as the year 1557. 


First of all we reached the suburbs of Passy cautioned by Gen. Wilson against this Cuban! After a general introduction of the subject, he 


| business, and was told he would be killed there. | ¢ 

: ‘ | But he laughed at the prediction. 

in summer, and once the favorite resorts of)  , pugs é 
? 3 : ‘ : The Commissioner of Internal Revenue will 

Boileau, Lafontaine, Racine and Moliere. 


villages are very dirty, and abound in repulsive 








t 
| recommend that Congress pass a law fixing the 
Apis om De : mapa a! 
scenes; the people seem to lounge about with salaries of Collectors of internal revenue at a 
no aim in life except to consume claret and | definite sum. It has been found that the pres- 


bread by the yard, or, more correctly, by the | ent system of special allowances, under which 
club. As Sevres is reached one has a fine | salaries are fixed by the Commissioner himself, 


livided it into heads, treating the history of the 


earliest attempts in the art in Germany, Italy, 


he Netherlands, and England. At some future 


The | time he will, he promised, read other papers, 
bringing the history down to the present stage 
of the art as exemplified in the chromo-litho- 
graph. 


Before Prof. Proctor commenced the lecture 


on the moon, of which we gave a sketch last 


sorry when the time drew near for me to leave | shape unless some force exists to set it in mo-/| the mastiff, shepherd, Newfoundland, etc.,etc.,| Ere we become denizens of this sphere some 


view of Mont Valérian from the back towards | causes the department much embarrassment, 


of beholding dazzling collections of smuggled 
goods recovered, perhaps some Aladdin’s Cave 
in the subterranean recesses, unlighted by even 


it all. I had made some valuable acquaintances 


tion, and that force can be nothing less than / also the horse with its varieties, our wonder- 


and passed very many happy hours, and it was that life or spirit which pervades the universe. 


ment is increased. But when we again consider | through smvoth or stormy passage, and are at 


one has calculated for our advent. We arrive 


week, he said that he had lately read the results 


Paris, and of the ruins of the palace of St. | and is in many cases not satisfactory to the Col- 
Cloud in the foreground. Both these sites have | lectors. It is believed by the Commissioner 
been intimately connected with the late sieges | that the action sought from Congress will re- 


of an investigation of the perturbation of 
Uranus by Neptune, which had been recently 


with exceeding regret that I saw the time inevi-| Then, when the distinguished scientist, Papil- 
tably coming for my departure; but, as ail lon, tells us, as before mentioned, that all atoms 
things terrestrial must have an end, so the last | Of matter are one and the same thing, but the 
hours came and the morning dawned on which I | different energies and forces combining them 
must go. With hearty regrets I bade my adieux | Change their nature and variety, we are led to 
and walked reluctantly on to the deck of my | the belief that matter in all its varied forms and 
favorite ‘‘New York.” I knew a pleasant voy- | Conditions is wholly developed through the 
age was before me, for friends make any place | energies of life or spirit-forces. Having traced 
or condition pleasant; but the everlasting fog the life and composition of man to the great 
took us all in and enveloped us so completely | nebula from which our planet was born, or 
that those behind could not see the tears well | thrown off, is this the beginning, the primal 
up, or, if they did, perhaps they might fancy it | base, or fount from which our lives and bodies 
was only the incidental dampness of the atmos- | ¢volved orsprang? Most assuredly not. What 
Be that as it may, moisture was in my | is the origin of the nebula? One class of neb- 
eyes, and I am not a bit ashamed to own it. | ula [ad found through powerful telescopes to 
During the voyage, which was an uncommon | con of an innumerable quantity of stars, 
one in some things, I became acquainted with | Which through smaller lenses gave the appear- 
the captain through the kindness of my quon- | ance by their immense distances from us, of 
dam friend of the Custom House, who, true to | @ cloudy, hazy mass. Another class to which 
his statement that he should remember me any- | the nebula from which our earth separated be- 
where, found me the first hours of our sail; longs is gaseous, comprising many of the 
and if I was pleased with things as they were|Preperties that our globe contains to-day. 
when I went down and no one knew me, how | What this nebula originated from is still an 


that throughout the entire living mass, and all | the mercy of those about us. At our start we 
matter, upon the globe there are no two indi- | are what we are not through will of our own, 
viduals or objects alike, we are still more| but kindly or adverse necessities. How much 
amazed at the wonderful advance from the lower | depended before, how much now upon our pro- 
to the higher, the simple to the complex, from | genitors! If they were healthy, wise and good, 
the nebula, homogeneous, gaseous mass of our | we have a fair basis. They will watch over us, 
planet in its infancy to the almost incomprehen- | and, line upon line, educate us for the future. 
sible wide diversity or differentiation in life or] How slow elimination it is, effected by thought, 
matter to-day, culminating in man, the latest | Jook, word and deed. They school themselves 
and most complex or complicated form in allits | for our benefit and study us that they may 
aspects, that our planet has yet produced. adroitly drop fitting seed. They control us 
In tracing man from the earliest development | through personal weight, and blend their being 
of the globe we found that some force, call/jnours. They unfold us like flowers, and re- 
it life or spirit, behind the correlated manifesta- joice or despair in the work of their hands. 
tions of force, heat, light, motion, electricity, | They respect our idiosyncracies, and walk 
etc., gave the impulse and caused the develop- | around what they cannot traverse. They assist 
ment of our planet in its varied manifestations, | ys to do our own work, to acquire the use of 
heretofore briefly described. The question now | tools in our faculties. They put suggestions on 
arises whether this life-force or spirit mani-| our track, and responses within grasp; feet and 
fested in different bodies is sufficiently individ- | pands do the bidding of our brain; creation is 
ualized to enable it to preserve its identity, a8 | yyy helper, lends us her bounties, and reveals 
in man, throughout eternity. Or, in other words, | her secrets. We learn the habits of animals, 
if better understood, will our excellent editor | pirds, fishes, insects; the mysteries of flora and 


made by Prof. Newton, and which seemed to 
dispose of this discussion. The conclusion 
arrived at seemed to him to prove that there are 
no planets existing outside of Neptune, certainly 
none which influence Uranus. He thought it 
proper to call attention to a fact which he had 
noticed with American writers, and that was 
that they did not give Adams full credit. He 
wanted it to be fully understood that Adams had 
obtained his results some time before Le Verrier, 
and his being prevented by others from putting 
them to the test ought not to militate against 
him. 


and the Commune. Mont Valcérian rises six} move the trouble and dissatisfaction, and at the 
hundred feet above the Seine and commands a | same time improve the collection service. 
magnificent prospect. The summit was for- | 
merly occupied by Le Calvaire, a monastery 
erected in the reign of Louis XIII. Napoleon 
I. caused the pious retreat to be demolished, 
and raised in its stead a seminary for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of the members of the 
Legion of Honor; but this occupation was of in-law to the Governor. His reputation while 
short duration, since under the Restoration the | in the Senate is well known to the whole coun- 
place again fell into the hands of the clergy, | try and his habits since he left it have by no 
and was once more the favored rendezvous Of | means improved; on the contrary his constitu- 
pilgrims. Under the next change of govern: | tion has shown signs of being seriously shat- 
ment the ecclesiastics were routed, and the for-| tered, and his health has become so im aired 
tifications begun which still crown the eminence. | hat 12 has been under medical al in 
The fortress played a valiant ma. during the | philadelphia for several weeks, returning home 
events of 1871, and long will that side of Paris | to Delaware witfin a few days 

bear the marks of ruin which was exposed to tia a y): f i LS 

its shells. Upon the right hand is seen the; The Cranstof’and Franklin Savings Banks 
parish church of St. Cloud, with the palace | of Rhode Island, sometimes known as the 
situated upon a wooded eminence above. Bis | ‘Sprague Savings Banks,” so styled because 
we stood among the ruins, with here a fallen bathe abli : i $ : . 
column and hens a shattered statue or bit of | ey whee established and mainly managed by 
gilded stucco, the reminiscences of its remark- | the Spragues, show that, on an examination of 
able history peopled the very ashes ‘‘and sum- their assets, while their liabilities to depositors 
moned from the shadowy past the forms that | #™ount to $2,366,000, they hold as a part of 
once have been.” We were told that the pal- | these assets Sprague paper, not properly se- 


ace was erected by a wealthy financier in 1572; | Cured, to the amount of $1,213,350, which is 
2 i more than one-half of their total assets! 


a ray of the sun, stored full of gorgeous vel- 
vets, costly laces and ‘250 per cent.” brandy. 
I believe these are the coveted articles that 
mostly exercise the ingenuity of the Yankee 
mind, and test the shrewdness of C. H. O.’s 
to the greatest extent! Whatever it might be, 
we walked in and were taken through stately 
corridors, in and out of business rooms, up and 
down immense granite stairs; every question 
most politely answered; but never a sight of 
any confiscations, no appearance of any tempt- 
ing dry goods or ‘twet” goods! How can 
I tell you of the lovely view from the ex- 
tended piazza at the back of the building, 
commanding a fine prospect of the Bay of 
Fundy with its shipping; the bright little 
islands dotting its placid surface, and the 
shores of Nova Scotia ‘forty miles away”! 
We were well repaid, then and there, for our 
venture; but, later, we were presented to the 
*‘collector of the port,” who courteously took 
us to the top, or cupola, and there we saw 


That old Democratic war-horse in the nation- 
al Senate, Willard Saulsbury of Delaware—he 
of the handsome person but very drunken ways 
—has been appointed by Gov. Ponder chan- 
cellor of the State. The Ex-Senator is brother- 











ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 

MRS. LIVERMORE ON “‘THE BATTLE OF MONEY.” 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured Tuesday 
She 
reviewed the tendencies of the different nations 
of the world, and said the Saxon race owned 


phere! : 


evening, at the Music Hall, on this topic. 


one-sixth of the world, comprised one-fifth of the 
population, owned one-half the shipping, mo- 
nopolized the cotton and wheat trade, and har- 
vested two-thirds of the wealth of the earth. 
The Saxon race did not like war, but sought 
liberty and increase; increase they must have; 
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‘‘kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them 
in a moment of time.” It was charming be- 
yond description—this bird’seye view of the 
city and enviruns, hills and valleys, bay and 
islands, forests and hills, and over all the 
bright sky ; something to remember always; and 
when I was told that I was the first ‘‘lady from 
the States” who had ever ventured up there I 
was sure I would not forget that honor! An 
hotr was spent most delightfully, and I went 
t-way with many added agreeable impressions. 
\Mem.—‘‘ Knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” An intelligent desire for information 
finds an ‘‘open sesame” anywhere. 

We had often heard of the famous Suspen- 
sion Bridge; so one bright day we sallied forth 
to see it and to view tke falls in the river over 
which it is built. It is suspended seventy-eight 
(78) feet above high, and one hundred (100) feet 
above low, water by wire cables running over 
massive granite towers; it is six hundred and 
forty (640) feet long, and is a monument of en- 
gineering. The view of the St. John’s falls 
from it is very grand. These falls are formed 
twice in the twenty-four hours, by the rushing 
of the water each way at low and high tide. 
So it happens that twice, also, in the twenty- 
four hours there are no falls at all ; and at half- 
tide vessels can pass up and down the river with 
perfect safety. I wonder if there is another 

specimen of this kind! 

A‘visit to the Lunatic Asylum was in order; 
so a party of us went over—and if one must be 
crazy and has a choice of a home, let the vote 
be in favor of this one! Delightfully situated, 
with extensive grounds artistical'y kept up, and 


to remember of this jaunt as long as you live!” In the little space which our own solar sys- 


marking their way by their phosphorescent light | 848: Whose path is parabolic, passing into space 





much more so now when they were all friends! |©pen question. The universe is more or less |; 


say, ‘‘{ am determined you shall have something | #T solid and others gaseous. | 
| 
| 


And I guess we shall! tem occupies there are innumerable little bodies 
There were very few outside incidents, but called meteors that are solid, and converted 
the captain told us next morning that in the | into gas when reaching our atmosphere; there 
night we went through thirty miles of mackerel, | 4T¢ also comets of immense size, as light as 


on the surtace of the water. What a “school”! | 4nd never returning to our system again. And 
Fancy thirty miles of boys, my friend, and thank the gaseous mass exploded or ejected from the 


your lucky stars that the Fates hadn't it im | Sun to-day, if it travels with the velocity of five | 4 





store for you to be a schoolma’am! But in the | hundred miles per second—as is the case in 
experience of many a faithful teacher these same | Some instances—it passes, says Proctor, beyond 
little fellows, ifthey were arranged on the prin- | the control of the sun tangentically into space. 
ciple of the celebrated ‘‘pebble” question in Now, it is possible that these fragmentary, cos- | 
good old Colburn’s Arithmetic—one at a time, mical, gaseous masses collect and form a ead 
in a long row—would make, literally, ‘miles of nebula from which worlds are born. Farther 
boys;” ard if you bring to bear a little serious back than this it is impossible for man to trace | 


gregated weight of responsibility rests on a| being; it passes here into the great unknown; 
schoolma’am. And let men laugh as they may and yet this life and matter is as anterior to the 


and quietly scorn an ‘‘old maid”—and it is un- nebula in some unexplained form, and as certain 
fortunately true that old maid and schoolma’am | 45 its existence that we have traced since the 
have come to be synonymous terms—they will nebula formation ; hence the beginning or primal 
yet find that this unappreciated race has done | Origin of man must remain as undiscovered as 
much towards rendering the rising generation | the origin of the universe with which it is iden- 
competent to fill their honored places. I won- tical. 

der if this ‘‘defense” will go down? Yousee,}| Having reached the utmost limit of man’s 
my friend, I have got nearly through with my | Comprehension, let us look very briefly at the 
pencil-sketches, and because I am not“a bit general principles upon which evolution or de- 
afraid of you now I dare to put in that little | Velopment is founded. What are the facts? 
“personal,” knowing that you would say the | If, as Herbert Spencer suggests, the nebula hy- 
same if you only knew how to! pothesis so generally accepted is correct, what 
But the voyage is done; the good steamer do we find? That the law of matter and all life 





a broad, expansive, commanding view, it forms 
a great attraction to the visitor; and it was our | 
happy fortune to meet on friendly terms the gen- | 


jal doctor and his family; and I say again, if | 


| islands in our own bright bay; everything looks from the lower to the higher form. 


glides swiftly up among our own beautiful | i8 to develop from the simple to the complex, 


Take the great nebula from which the earth | 


sprang, with no fixed shape, floating through | 


’ 


familiar and the ‘‘home” sense is very sweet. 
Weeks of absence have only endeared to us 


But of the trip itself the less said the better, for | filled with cosmical matter, from very small! oye? 
that fog followed us hundreds of miles, as if to bodies to bodies of immense size, some of which | 


BY GOTTFRIED VON 


When April towards May draws daily 
Nearer with his gladdened eyes! 


Rise earth and heaven; then couple gaily 


Self doubled without her I ne'er shall be 


philosophy on the fact you will see what a con- | that form of life and matter which composes his | God o’er all creatures thee made present 
Of a worthiness most rare! 


Must hold thy name, woman, so pleasant, 
Nothing could he wish more fair. 


To that I never can be brought t’agree. 


space a simple, homogeneous mass, as far as 


ive, and his individuality continue, forever and 





Minnesong. | 


TRANSLATED 
KROEGER. 


STRASSBURG. 
FROM THE GERMAN BY A. E. 


How glorious is the time 


Then up in joy sublime 


All things that walk, flow, or fly. 
And I alone should one remain? 


Who in my heart has sweetly lain! 
In :nouth sweet flavor 
Stays forever 
Wondrously with me. 

Dear woman of rare worth, 


What soul would love bring forth 


Than woman is there better aught? 


Than woman's name and body naught 
The world holds sweeter ! 
Though begetter 
Of great grief in me! 
I inconsiderate ! 
Where go my words, where go my senses, 
When with my dear love I am? 
I say nor this nor that! 
So dumb strike me her wondrous glances ! 
All my mind leaves me for shame! 
Then if I needs must speak at last, 


and quality of its gases, and so avoid the dele- 


fauna. We analyze the air, detect the quantity 
terious. We discover antidotes for little hurts, | ; 
and what to do for companions in distress. We 
go among the different crafts, seize something 
from each one, and make it applicable. We, 
have our tiny gains and expenditures, and com- 
mence those debits and credits which may here- 
after be numbered by millions and trillions, 
made easy by gradual slope. ' 

We cut, make and mend, however imperfectly, | 1 
and so are at home away from conventionalities | t 
as well as in their midst. We become conver- | ‘ 
sant with all sorts of produce, and its appropri- 
ation; with the appointments of the house, 
shop, arcade ; we are ina hive, and intimate with 
all the bees and their sweets. Intellect is thus 
sharpened and encouraged; morality is hourly 
practice. Spirituality dawns as naturally un- 
der the justice and poetic harmony of tender 
guardians. ‘The care of linnets and swallows 
for their young, that of the hen and cat for | , 
their broods, insensibly suggests the shadowing | « 
wings of the Supreme for all his creatures. 
That ladder is easy for all little ones to climb, 
because they are confiding to a remarkable 
So one generation repays what another 
has vouchsafed. It enables its scions to bear 
themselves erect, walk alone, assume the 
weighty duties of existence, and according to 
their bent promote the interest of art, science, 
political economy, history, philosophy, religion, 
benevolence, agriculture, horticulture, astrono- 
my, deep-sea dredging, mechanics, engineering, 
and the countless minutiz which go to make 
up the sum of acquired attainment. In one 
sense we are all linked, and overlap. We can- | 
not isolate ourselves from the past or present; | 


t 


cf 


extent. 








I can but little say my suit t’advance. 
All shy I grow and shamed-faced ! 


a unitary scheme, however feebly we may grasp | 
We 


assassination of Henry III., while in the crum- 
of Five Hundred held their sessions. 


grenadiers dispersed the Assembly, and a few 
days later caused himself to be nominated first 
consul. 
his power is, perhaps, to be attributed the 
marked preference which the Emperor always 


within its walls; and here, too, Charles X. signed 
the fatal decrees which led to the revolution 
of July. 
Emperor of the French, who favored the place as 
a summer retreat. 
site about which so many interesting recollec- 
tions cluster might have been spared its un- 
timely fate; but inasmuch as far more noted 
edifices fell under the torch of the ‘*Red Deity 


the Prussian siege in 1870. 


camped in its almost sacred chambers. 
regard to the origin of the fire at the chateau 
accounts differ; but it is one and the same 
thing to posterity, since a pall of ashes alone 
greets the visitor—an unrelenting pall that veils 
the past forever from mortal eyes. 
ruin has fiercely driven her ploughshare over 
the palace-gardens, the parks, and the entire 
vicinity, than which no town within the en- 
virons of Paris has suffered so severely or 
presents so melancholy an appearance as St. 
Cloud. 


was purchased by Louis XIV. for his brother, 
and subsequently by Louis XVI. as a mark of | 
affection for Marie Antoinette, who was much | 


sleused with the gift. That corner saw the 
jing Salle del Orangerte the famous council 
( In the 


ast year of the past century Bonaparte with his 
To these memories of the first rise of 


nanifested for St. Cloud. Later in its history 
he second capitulation of Paris was signed here 
luring the residence of the celebrated Blucher 


Its list royal occupant was the late ex- 


It would seem as thougha 


of France,” so St. Cloud was destroyed during 
Upon the approach 
of the enemy the inhabitants fled and aban- 
loned the palace to the Germans, who en- 
With 


In fact, 


AT VERSAILLES. 


tha They 
have invited the deposits of the working-classes 
by the promise of high rates of interest; and 
then, ona scale that seems alike reckless and 
wicked, they have loaned these deposits to the 
Sprague Company! 

Before leaving on his California trip, Hon. 
John B. Alley stated in conversation in this 
city that the administrators of the Ames estate 
will sell all the stock in the Credit Mobilier that 
they have, or that they originally had, together 
with all the dividends and interest they ever re- 
ceived on account of it, to anybody who will pay 
them the money back that was invested in it 
with seven per cent. interest. When Mr. Ames 
died he left about two million dollars—it prob- 
ably will not turn out to be more than a million 
and a half. Deduct the profits of the shovel 
business of the family for the last ten years, 
and they have not as much left as they were 
worth at the time when they began the Union 
Pacific railroad. According to Mr. Alley, there 
has been no time within the last five years that 
Oliver Ames has not regretted that he had any- 
thing to do with the Union Pacific railroad. 

A great man died recently in Philadelphia 
—not great as the world accounts greatness— 
but really so, because he made his life a grand 
success. Stephen Smith, an aged colored man, 
passed to his reward. He was born a slave, but 
purchased his freedom as he was entering man- 
hood, educated himself, and amassed wealth and 
honor. He voted for General Jackson at his 
second election as a Democrat, and was dis- 
franchised by his party in 1838, who inserted 
the word white in the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania that year, and regained his lost rights in 
| 1869, under the amendments to the constitution 
of the United States carried by the Republican 
party. He was an example for all, especially 





Decidedly triste, we mounted the coach again 


and set off in the direction of Versailles through 


the bright sunlight and smiling country. The 


time was short when the long avenue appeared 
which leads directly to the palace gates, and 


to his own race, for his successful battle with 
| slavery, poverty and prejudice. He was kind 


if not without war, then with it. But their 
spirit was shown in their tendency to annex 
territory, as in the case of Alaska, Louisiana, 
and in the prospective acquisition of Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico and South America. The action 
of the people in the time of war proved that 
they loved liberty first. But since that time the 
mania of the nation had been the acquisition of 
moncy by all manner of speculative and dishon- 
est means. People had made a fortune one day, 
built an opera-house next day, given a ball the 
following evening, and smashed up with nothing 
at all on Saturday night. Business men, with 
pleasant homes, loving wives and beautiful chil- 
dren, have been led to put money into ventures 
that they could not spare, or to do something 
essentially dishonest for the sake of obtaining 
wealth rapidly. A certain dry-rot of dishon- 
esty was getting all through business. The 
shame of our country was the corruption of our 
legislative bodies and our courts by consolidat- 
ed wealth. But public morals are an exponent 
of private morals. The government was only 
as vile as the people allowed it to be. The lec- 
ture was closed with a few words upon justice 
to women. 

A COMPLIMENT TO THE ‘‘BOSTON UNIVERSITY.” 
It is in this handsome manner that the Chris- 
tian Union speaks of the courage, justice and 
liberality of our most promising university: 
“It is to pay our honest respects to another step 
forward in civilization that we make a note of 
the recent opening of the first Medical School 
of Boston University. The occasion was cele- 
brated in a way that is always easy for Boston 
—the assembling of wise men and the utterance 
of wise speeches. But the two features of the 
affair which entice us to mention it in this place 
are items which mean a great deal more than a 
bald statement of them would indicate. They 





denote the sagacity with which the managers of 


and dispensed his wealth with a liberal hand, | Boston University have grappled with two of 
| his benefactions tothe aged poor being numerous. | the most perplexing problems which have em- 


The freedmen have already deposited more | , 
: 


Of course, there are | 


/colossal statues in marble. Versailles is an|!many shiftless negroes, as there are many 


barrassed university managers in our time. 
Ine is the question of Homeopathy, and the 


we are what both together make us. There is| commands an imposing view of the red-brick than fifty-one million dollars in their savings | other is the question of Woman—the former 
|front and the courtyard ornamented with the | bank in Washington. 


being the unprivileged sect in medicine, and the 
atter the unprivileged sex in society. Who 
hat knows how some universities have been 


| 
one must be crazy, here is just the home and | what we thon, kolk Mekind, end the gid tases of \ Wr ast wien 40 Mu 
just the genius to make endurable the direful | the dear ones awaiting us speak volumes. We 
| are glad to be among them all again, and we re- 
ik , | member with special gratitude the dear Hand 
stretch of fine, hard road straigitt out ne the | which has guided us and the Love which has en- 
country, by the handsome residences of many | folded us. 
of the successful merchants of St. John’s—would | 


But afterwards can I i : + enatee 
> indi J e pes old story; every one has been there; critics | 
“vr — indicated. : No heterogeneous com Do wonders—when I | stand in our lot, and do as thousands have done | pave visited the galleries, and journalists have | 
piano: wet. tee ae i a pane, neb- Am beyond her glance! before, and tens of thousands will do after, us, ' rhapsodized over the splendor of th¢ interior. | 
ula mass. Could a being of our own manner | atlowing for individual action. Owr age avery | Ana yet this place can never be too dften seen 
born have ridden upon this floating billow and : 7 bat are there no. signe in hurch, | °F £0° much admired upon which Lotis XIV. 
material; but are ‘ church, | jayished his f . ich was termed by | 
been told of the many planets, comets and me- ’ >| lavished his fortune, and which was termed by 


: Oe ‘ | Voltaire ‘an abyss of expense.” The public | 
teors which this simple and unpretending cloud 


shiftless white men: but the great body of | 


; erp Psi , | worried by the irrepressible confliets which 
emancipated slaves know how to work and to | these two questions stand for but will admire 
save. ‘They know something, tov, of the value 


} é TRE eee Tint. 
“Enotes In Touts ose acco | he taney Kenraship by which Boston Cat 
to Senator Pinchback, there are now eleven | them. ‘That happy generalship is the uncom- 
hundred schools with an attendance of one hun- | ino one of simple justice in each case. As to 
dred thousand pupils, the greater part of whom | Homeopathy, it founds a school for it within 
are colored. The colored people of that State | tne ample scape of its catholic plan; and we 


malady. 


A ride over the ‘Mahogany Road”—a long 
What help me speeches fair? 


With one word she their flow has settled; 
| Answering pertly: ‘I will not!” 
| Shall I thereat despair? 


state and society that a more refined period is | 


;to dawn? There is commotion here, there, | are admitted free of expense, and may wander 


| I have whiled away some hours very pleas-. 


—The three 


IKR-BEDS 


well repay you. These mansions are built in 
the true English style, and the lawns and groves 
and fountains are, to say the least, very attrac- 


|antly in giving you this mere taste of what 


| in these imperfect sketchg@ of what I saw and 


would give birth, his eyes would have protruded | 
trom their sockets and his brain electrified by this 
stupendous thought. The homogeniety through- 





No, I will not; for who gets nettled 
Never’s known to accomplish aught. 


| everywhere; a breaking of idols; a tottering of | 
i 

foundations; and the soul-question, Who is my | 

‘neighbor? Immortality has a certainty which 


at their leisure from hall to saloon, gallery to 
chamber, court to portico, until the sun sets 
and a gentlemanly guard admonishes the visitor 
that the palace will soon close. Every apart- 


srt rahe pred agen — a wealth, | infer that it will proceed to found another school 
besiatn tas oe rit ee me ae shy pe are'' for the orthodox practice so soon as it is need- 
controlled by the same c ASS. ese, With NU-| oa And as to the subject of Woman, it does 
merous other cases that might be cited, show 


| ; will try her once again Pape! 
out the mass became eventually disturbed; por- | But I will try —_ ment is in perfect repair, from the waxed-floor | | not even wait for her to rap at the outer dvor, 
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;might be so easily within,your reach; and if, 
C 


tive. Land is very plenty, and when you de- 
cide to build you can have “lots” of it (here 
one poor lot is often all one can obtain!), put 


| experienced during my briéé stay in St. John’s, I 
| have succeeded in raising your curiosity, to say 
| the least, to try the same yourself, I shall not 


your house a quarter ofa mile in from the road, | 


arndiembelish all you please; nothing is extrava- 
gant. Your right-down Englishman wants things 
on a large scale, and he will have it, too. 7 
don’t blame him; do you? And, for my part, 
when I go away on a vacation, I don't care how 


much ot beauty there is spread before me for | 


my eyes to feast on, be it in nature or in art. 
We took a seat in the ferry one day and went 
over to “Carleton Heights,” a pretty trip, well re- 
paying one for the trouble—a long walk up a 
very picturesque hill toan old tower. We picked 
flowers, scrambled over fences (‘*Where’s your 
dignity,” why don’t you say?), looked at the 
fair landscape spread before us, and commented 
on the beautiful bright day, and then—hurried 
home in about as wet a shower as the obliging 
clouds ever favor us with! A hearty laugh and 


regret that I took it into my head to take notes 

by the way and jot down a few little tidbits from 

my journal of ‘‘A Schoolma’am’s Vacation.” 
M. P. C. 





| The Beginning and the End of Man. 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 

The nebula hypothesis of the origin of our 
globe, and now the accepted theory throughout 
| the civilized world, describes the earth as origi- 

nating from a nebula, cloud-like mass, in which 
the sun, planets, comets, wrolites and meteors 
| were included, forming together one immense 
| combined nebula, floating in space. When this 
vast nebula began the process of condensation 
| separation from the central mass took place in 





tions of it began to condense, concentrate, and | 
become heavier. Development has here — 
menced; the evolution from the simple to the | 
complex is in progress; what was once homo- 
geneous is now becoming heterogeneous; sepa- | 
ration from the great nebula takes place; Mer- | 
cury, Venus, Earth, Mars, the Asteroids, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune launch | 
into space; and not only has this nebula, cloud- 
like mass developed these planets, all of which 
revolve upon their own axis and also revolve 
around the central mass, the sun, but some of 
them have developed smaller planets or satel- 
lites, which also perform a revolution around 
said primary,planets; and again the heterogen- 
iety developed by the nebula mass is further dis- 
played by comets and meteors, which are as 
abundant as the fish of the sea. 

The vast complexity which the simple, homo- 
genous, nebula, cloud-like mass has evolved, 
as one dwells upon the grandeur and marvellous 





And in her service will not spare me now; 
Her goodness this demands amain; 


Aye, e’en to Babel, 

Were I able, 

Love, for thee, I’d go! 
Were suromer but so good 


| The fair one all its glorious pleasures 
To let gloriously enjoy! 


What pleases eye or mood 


And men’s minds look upon as treasures, 
Therewith fortune her should cloy. 


Whatever green from the earth up-grows, 
Or from above reaches the dew’s sweet spray— 
Leaf, clover, grass and rose, 
The birdlets’ singing— 
Should be bringing 
Her kind greeting aye. 
Her mouth rose-colored, 
And shapely eyes so brightly beaming, 


Quite often make me sad 


/jis unanswerable, and the gulf is lessened 
| Seti etin the one experience and the other. 
| Heaven is to begin where we are, and angels to 
| ascend and descend. The twilight is beautiful, 
| but the full moon will be more so. The pure 
| in heart may see glories never imagined; they 
only foretaste of what is in store. All hasten 
the period who lead useful and reverent lives! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, Nov. 6, 1873. 
A DAY OUTSIDE THE WALLS. 

— the summer has really gone, and in 
her wake he autumn iz hurrying after, yet the 
environs of Paris are still interesting in their 
beauty of seared leaves and frosty fields. The 
entrance of November, it is true, heralds the 
approach of the rainy season, but as yet one 
fine day succeeds another, while the genial 


to the freseoed ceiling, while time seems lightly 
to have laid his hand upon this monument of 
the royalty and folly of France. The gallery of 


men, such as can hardly be equalled, in the 
The 


| same length of time, by sny other people. 


j remarkable progress on the part of the freed- | 


| “old fogies” who croaked that the colared peo- | 


J ersaille ay be regarded ¢ ollecti | x 
Versailles may be reg rded as a collection of | ple could not care for themselves will take note. 
| modern pictures and sculptures. 


The historical | * A wa 
object, however, was always predominant, to| Two noted British gentlemen thus provide in 


serve which numerous works were received, | their wills: The late George Clark, the thread 
often without regard to their merits, as works | manufacturer, left for the erection of a new 
of art. Tne critical eye, therefore, be es fail town-hall in Paisley, Scotland, the sum of £20,- 
to detect very inferior productions intermin- | : ; 
gled with the efforts of transcendent genius. ; 909; and the trustees have purchased a site for 
The mass of artistic productions is so over-|the building, which is to cost £15,000, and 
whelming that one visit is totally inadequate for | which will include a large public reading-room, 
the most cursory glance at even the most cele- | which will be open from six A. M. till midnight, 
brated works. It is said that a walk through! for the use of working men. They are to be 
the entire suite of apartments without a single | allowed to read the newspapers gratis, and to 
halt occupies one hour anda quarter. The ma-| smoke without restriction. John Stuart Mill 
jority of the apartments facing the palace court | made a bequest in his will of a handsome sum 
is occupied by state officials and by the statf of | to that English, Seotch or Irish University 
President MacMahon, while over the entrances | which should first open its doors to women. 
appear signs which designate the various offices. ‘‘Oid Aberdeen” is likely to claim the prize, as 
With catalogue in hand we began our pilgrim- | the members of the Northern Scotch University 
age, and slipping and sliding upon the glassy | are giving it their hearty support and coopera- 
floors we passed from the salon de Vénus to tion. The subject has received of late, great 


that of Mars, Apollo, Diana, Mercury and War, | consideration from the professors of the Uni- | 


to the Salle des Pendules and des Buattailles. 


versity, and it is to be discussed at an early 


a pleasant remembrance are about all there is 
left of it. 

To Indian Town we went to meet some 
friends on the Frederickton boat, which lands 
here; and what an out-of-the-way place it is! 
I don’t really know how to describe the primi- 
tive, nomadic appearance of things. I wish 


some of our artists would put the semblance of | the moon; but through laws of expenditure of 
heat, from a gaseous to a fiery liquid mass, and 
from the hot, molten mass to water and solid 
| rocks, its condensation from its beginning as a 
planet to its present condition, and its develop- 
| ment as shown in the variety of manifestations 


some of these wild places on canvas. They 
would be much more attractive in a picture 
than in reality; forthe picture is a portion only, 
and one might dream of beauty and symmetry 
beside it. But the reality is a continuous stretch 
of nothing symmetrical or beautiful, only wild- 
ness and wilderness, and discomfort in travel. 


The trip up the river, however, belongs to 


another order of things. 


ithe form of rings, the latter further condensed, 
broke up, and each ring gathered by laws 
of attraction the fragments and formed a globe, 
' such as the earth and other planets. The earth 
lat this period is supposed to have been some 
}one thousand eight hundred times larger than 
| at present, its dimensions in fact_extending to 


of life, is immense. 





What is there that runs through this entire 
chain of the earth’s development? What that 
| caused the nebuia to condense, especially one 

But I wish you could see the postoffice! If I | portion more thau another? What caused the 
hadn't been initiated into its mysteries I should earth to separate in the form of a ring and then 


variety of the solar system, amazes the wisest 
of us; and when we come to consider that each 
one of these planetary bodies has passed, or 
will pass, through the same development and 
differentiation as our own earth, evolution from 
the lower to the higher, from the simple to the 
complex, seems positive. This is clearly mani- 
fested in the progress of our own planet. After 
our separation from the nebula mass the globé 
continued cooling and condensing until it passed 
into a liquid state, differentiation developed, 
heavy metals began to manifest their individu- 
ality by solidifying; gold, silver, lead, mercury, 
copper, ete. have separated; silicon, aluminum, 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, and 
many other bases, have solidified and are pa- 
tiently waiting the fall of the condensing acids, 
sulphuric, carbonic, chloriodic, chloric, nitric, 





have remained in utter ignorance of how ‘‘Jobn” | taxe the form of a globe? What caused it to phosphoric, etc., to unite with them in the for- 
was doing at home! Small and dark and dingy, possess two motions at once, the rotation upon , mation of rocks in their pmerous varieties. The 


it looks very uninviting; though the gentleman- 


| its axis and its revolution around the sun? 


It simple, homogeneous, ¢.scous globe is now un- 


ly employes answer any questions very Courte- | is the same cause or force that enables man to folding itself and becou.ing more heterogeneous, 
ously. But how will you find said clerks ? ve run or think, the fish to swim, the seed to germi- | or more and more cowplex. Like an ordinary 
in this door, opening from the street, just like nate, the tree to grow, the mineral to crystalize, | garden-seed, which appears one simple mass 


the most unpretending door in it; walk across 4/ guid to solidify, or vapor to liquify; and that throughout, and apparently homogeneous, and | modation of distinct sections! We draw near- | 


very suspicious-looking floor; and presently | force must be the vital force, the life that ani- | yet, viewed through a microscope, its future de- 


you will see something so like an old-fashioned mated not only the earth in its primary concep- , velopmentand heterogeneous and complex struc- | appliances, 


| Thereto form of perfect mould, 


| And secret sorrow o’er my heart set streaming. 
| This, love, to thy mind unfold; 
| Aye, soften me this life with gladness, 
| Offering me right quickly thy fair hand; 
| Or else must I be drowned in sadness! 
Keep this in mind, love! 

Be kind, love, 
And undo the band! 

{ 





Preparation. 

This note is sounded before every step in the 
| material, moral, intellectual and spiritual world. 
| We cannot comprehend the process by which 
| the atoms were aggregated, and the solar sys- 
, tem was launched upon its grand and ever-un- 
| folding career. Swung into space and held 
‘ there by fixed laws, how sublime are sun, moon 
| and stars multiplied indefinitely! What infinite 
| evolutions are going on in all this expanse; spe- 

cial points adapted to their positive ends. As 
there is no waste, we must infer that these vast 
'realms are peopled as our own round globe. 
How we reach out to circle beyond circle, and 
‘long to know exactly the facts and accom- 


_er and nearer through telescope and modern 
and feel quite acquainted with the 





warmth of the sun masks the chilly winds ; 
that sigh among the trees of the parks presag- | from the oval form of a window at the extrem- 
|ing winter. And how is one to appreciate the |ity. It was formerly the apartment in which 
close of the pleasant season when fresh violets | the courtiers awaited the “levee” of the sover- 
are sold at the street-corners at half a cent a| eign, and was celebrated as the scene of numer- 
| bunch; when the late pink-roses are to be seen | ous intrigues. Opposite are the i 
upon the trellises, and the velvet splendor of | apartments of Marie Antoinette, from which an | 


| 





the dahlias and gladioli is still unsoiled by | escape was planned on the night of the fifth of | 
the blighting hand of the frost? The model 
tourist will urge you to visit Versailles in mid- 
| summer, when fields are green and the trim, : . 2 
gardens in full bloom. But no; see Versailles is bright; the toilet articles are here and ready | 
| when the brown leaves rustle at every fvotfall, | for use. 
and the imageries of the dead past throng the | queen, i i 
silent halls and the chambers with ‘‘the spirits | self in the toilet-glass at which a strong Eng- 
of great events.” And then, too, Versailles is 
just at present the center of the existing politi- 
cal dissensions, since President MacMahon is 
there. The Assembly meets within the palace; 
the flower of the French troops are encamped 
| before the courtyard; and at, the neighboring 
| palace of Trianon is taking place the trial of 
Marshal Bazaine, which is of itself one of to- 
| day’s sensations and the Tichtorne of ris. | RECOLLECTIONS. 

| Consequently Versailles is by no means amel-/ and what do we recollect of our visit to the 
| ancholy Pigce, nor is much opportunity afforded | > a 
for romatee. palace ? A mass of gorgeous upholstery; 
TO VERSAILLES. | sparkling chandeliers; royal beds; a nightmare 
| Three different routes lead from Paris to the | of pictures and portraits; the latter in a lower 


‘a ae : a hall, where are to be seen all the kings of | 
palace, which is situated about ten miles to the France down to Napoleon LiI., and then a line 
southwest of the city, viz., the railway along 


| the banks of the Seine; the chemin de fer’ late letter of the Comte de Chambord, echo an- | 
| Américain, and the carriage-road through St.|swers, Who? The gardens are fading and fall- 


a decline o 





modern bonnet? ‘‘’Tis strange, but true; for) 





“turnstile” that your thoughts inadvertently g0 | tion upon its launch into existence as an indi- | ture is observed, as the plumule, or trunk, and | transactions in our nightly queen. Changes in| Cloud and Sevres. As a matter of course tou- | ing into the chilly sleep of winter, while the 
back to the stories your grandmother used to | yidualized entity, unfolding itself in its varied | radicale, or root, with branches and leaves, are | the interior of the earth have ‘giyen rise to as- 


tell you of how she and “Simeon” did their | life-manifestations through rocks, water, trees, | all snugly folded up in the simple covering, and | tounding speculations. Time 
innocent courting among the intricacies of the| beasts, man, etc., but the same force, or life, | only wait germination to unfold itself, expand, | fallacy or fact. In untried problems we must 


prove their 


| Tists select the carriage-road, in the hope of! great fountains have frozen hearts and no 
| experiencing upon the seats of their crazy | longer throw their glittering jets into the sun- 
fiacre a remote touch of the sensations of Marie | light. The dull season is indeed upon us, as 
Antoinette as she was driven to Paris over the | the gray trees announce and the brown lawns 


Next came the famous (Eil de Beeuf, so called | meeting. 


| from stones in old 





LITERARY NOTES. 


| The monthly report of the superintendent of 
gorgeous | the Public Library, for October, has been print- 


d. During the month there were 43722 vol- 


During the month, 18,594 persons were accom- 


The very place awaits the unfortunate | modated in the reading-rooms with the use of 26,- 
whose bright face will never mirror it- | 612 periodicals. There have been 1389 volumes 
{added to the library during the month. 
lish woman is now adjusting her bonnet-strings. | South Boston branch of the library is proving | 


O Phebus, what a change! Does it not prove | Very popular, with an inefeasing ciraulatior.. | 
F the world when that glass which | Since May Ist over 49,000 books have been is- | publish as one of the ‘‘Nature series” of ele- 


was wont to reflect the delicate features and ‘ued, and the largest delivery any one day was | 
powdered hair of the tair daughter of Marie | 700. There are now 5535 books connected with | 
Theresa now pictures a buxom Guelph with a/ the branch. 

A couple of Boston gentlemen, just from Eu- : ease i 
truth is always strange; stranger than fiction.” rope, made copies of the following epitaphs the subject, which is now presented in a very 


The 


St. 
Birmingham, England :— 
To the memory of 
James Barker 
Who died January the 22d 1787 

Aged W years 
0! cruel death how coud you be so unkind 
To take hiin before and leave me behind 
You should have taken both of us if either 


Martin’s churchyard, 


| of empty spaces; Who next? And, since the | Which woud have been mere pleasing w the survivor 


In memory of 
Nannetta Stocker 
Who departed this life 
May 4th 1519 
Aged 39 years 
The smallest woman ever in 
this kingdom possessed with 
every accomplishment only 33 
inches bigh a native of Austria 


ete 





ace CER ro 


but it invites her beforehand to come in. One 
of the wise men who were present at the open- 
ing exercises was a woman, Julia Ward Howe, 
| who read a poem entitled Zhe Open Door. 
| Through that open door have aiready passed a 

Faculty consisting of twenty-seven learned men 
j and women, and a band of students of both 
| sexes numbering in all nearly one hundred. 
Thus justice is in reality the most prosperous 
thing agoing.” 


| 





LITERATURE. 

The National Temperance] Society, of New 
York, has published its annual Almanac and 
| Teetotaler’s Year-Book for 1874. It contains 
‘valuable information and statistics, with illus- 
| trations and amusements for ‘‘every temper- 
ance man, woman and child.” 

The Sctence of Health, for December, is 
chiefly devoted to the consideration of woman 
and her needs for health. It is full of its pleas- 
| antest advice and cheeriest words for the sick 
and despondent. The present number closes the 
third volume and is a good specimen of its ex- 
cellent tone and character.—Samuel R. Wells, 
389 Broadway, New York, publisher. 

The Voz Humana, for December, may be 
called a Christmas number. having besides its 








October, 1789. The entire suite is still perfect | umes taken out for home use; there were 4199 | customary miscellany sketches and poems refer- 
| in detail; the hangings of silk rustle in the air| Volumes taken for hall use. This is an increase 
| that comes in at the open casement; the gilding | vf 9752 volumes over the same month last year. 


| ing to the great Christian festival, and six pages 
| of music bearing upon the same theme. The 
{whole number bears the marks of aareful and 
| discriminating labor by its editor, Mr. Charles 
} Barnard.—Cambridgeport, George Woods & Co. 


Macmillan & Co., of London and New York, 


mentary scientific works, The Origin and Met- 
amorphoses of Insects, by Sir John Lubbock— 
| the result of some years of leisurely study of 


interesting and learned manner, with abundant 
‘illustrations. The student will find the treatise 
complete.—Little, Brown & Co. have the work. 
Ginn Brothers have published another volume 
_of their series of school classics, Cicero de Se- 
| nectute. It is intended to follow the Select Ora- 
| tions of Cicero, and will be succeeded by others 
|now in press. An introduction gives the 
scholar a suitable mental preparation for the 
work which follows, and judiciots notes ae- 
company the Latin version. Theseeonvenient 
text-books will be a desirable improvement in 
the present course of classical study. 
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A little pamphlet beariag the anomalous titles 
of Bread, if you please; Beauties ; What is 
Love? claims our attention.$It is written by 


Ww. W. Br 
poems of ot 
rhyme. 


linking of irrelev 


eager searcl 


terizes grammar-school verses. 
pimphlet is a literary curiosity; we do not 


quite sve wl 


Mucmiilan & Co., London and New York, 
have publshed another volume of Charlott: 
Ypnge’s works, Lady Uestey; or, Ursula’s 
Narvratire, m the handsome manner we have 
betore commended. 
cannot coibience the persal of her work- 
without d-siring to procecd with them all. 
is natural, simple, easy, wit large observation 
and consjdceravle experience of the world, and 
the pofer to photograph vividly the motives 0° 
She is preémimently an intel- 
lectual writer.—Liutle, Brown & Co. have her 


human action. 


works trum 


The Messrs. Appleton publish as another o' 
the ‘International Scientific Series” of works. 
The Study of Sociology, by Herbert Spencer. 
edited by Prof. Youmans. 
system of Mr. Speneer has many opponents. 
but it is admitted on all hands he writes witi 
candor, clearness, and evident desire tor th. 
He has warm friends, also, am 
they will be glad to see this handsome volume 
which they have anticipated from papers in th 
Popular Science Monthly, which are here re- 
To all students and thinkeis th: 


absolute truth. 


produced. 














unjust attack upon thousands of noble women 
I arraign the book. 

I arraign it, in the third place, as inexact and 
inaccurate. Mrs. Dall, in her letter to the Bos- 
ton Comm lth of November 15th, exhibits 





oom, and consists of pré 
»scure significance, 


rat else it is. 


the 


As to 


this house. 


work will be most welcome. 


but written in 
There is that, peculiarly distraught 
ant thoughts or ideas in the 
1 for rhyme and rhythm that charac- 
Perhaps the 


author, one 


Sh. 


The philosophical 


sufficiently the carelessness of the statements 
with regard to Vassar; and I call now for the 
proofs of the statement made on page 149 as if 
it were a universally accepted truth that ‘‘tiden- 
tical coéducation has failed.” Has Dr. Clarke 
iny knowledge of the high schools of Chicago 
and St. Louis, for example, and of hundreds of 
aigh schools all over the country? Does he 
assert that coéducation is a failure at Oberlin, 
it Antivch, at Michigan University? Let the 
women graduates of these institutions, scattered 
far and wide over the land, in responsible pub- 
lic positions, of at the head of healthy families, 
:peak for themselves. It is easy to make an 
issertion; it is more difficult to prove it in the 
face of facts. The Western cities educate their 
wys and girls together, not from motives of 
‘conomy, but because they believe it to be the 
best thing to do. 
I areaign the book, in the fourth place, as il- 
logical and inconsequent in its reasoning, and 
cherefure as unscientific. There is an old story 
ibout the votuve offerings in the temple of 
Neptune, which [have had occasion many times 
to recall while reading. Where are the records 
of the thousands who have been saved by mental 
education for the one that has been injured? 
And what business have roses, lilies, vines, or 
ny and all kinds of plants, in what is supposed 
w be a thoughtful and scientific book concerned 
with the question of educating human beings? 
Because the gardener treats his roses in one way 
ind his lilies in another, does it follow that boys 
and girls are to be educated differently? If the 
iuthor must have recourse to the vegetable 


a vast carousal-hall where the victors forever 
quaffed intoxicating draughts from the skulls of 
their enemies. Wherever the race has stepped, 
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of leading Democratic papers and orators, 


covered to be a cardinal plank in the Demo- 








in its march down the centuries, passion has 





followed it, and is as strong to-day as ever. It 
is a thing statesmen must take into account and 
not slur over. In New York $400,000,000 
were devoted to the liquor-traffic. In Boston 
half as much was given upto it. In this city 
there were 3500 drinking places, controlling at 
least one vote apiece. These 3500 voters stand 
between the two parties which divide the city, 
and they say to each party, ‘‘You must nomi- 
nate men who will work for us, or we will throw 
our power against him and kill him.” It was 
this which made the temperance question such 
a vital one in our Saxon republic. 

Then, as to the labor question. In Eng- 
land there were two classes which had existed 
separately for seven hundred years. It mat- 
tered little to the London member of Parlia- 
ment what was the state of the Cornish miner. 
The miner had nothing to do with him, could 
raise his hand neither to helpnor hurt him. In 
this country there were no such ciasses. The 
ballot was as powerful in the hands of one man 
as another, and the safety of the nation de- 
pended upon the intelligence of those who 
held it. The city of Cambridge, with its edu- 
cation and refinement, might carefully examine 
any important political question and finally 
send a man to the Legislature to represent its 
careful and cultured thought, and that man’s 
vote was neutralized by the one sent up from a 
few factories, whose operatives rise at five 
o’clock. every morring and do not get back 
home and ready to rest until eight o’clock at 
night, thus getting no time for thought or men- 
tal improvement of any kind. That was when 
the labor question became one of vital import- 
ance. Wall street and State street depended 


the chair. 


Congress. 


The torty-third Congress of the United States 
assembles at Washington on Monday. 
seats are now filled, and there are of course 
seventy-four Senators, and three hundred and 
thirty-four Representatives. 
Wilson will be on hand with restored health to 
call the Senate to order at 12 o’clock, and Sen- 
ator Anthony will probably be elected President 
pro tempore (in the absence of the Vice Presi- 
dent) rather than Senator Carpenter, who, un- 
fortunately, has been the subject of some consid- 
erable social scandal the past season. 
the indiscretions charged to him are well-founded 
or not, they are widely believed, and this fact 
militates against the continued prominence he 
In the House Speaker 
Blaine will again unquestionably be chosen tu 
There is no concentration of mem- 
bers in favor of any other candidate, thougl 
Mr. Maynard of Tennessee has friends who 
But his occa- 


has hitherto ably held. 


would like to see him Speaker. 


sio.: is not the present. 

Congress is to have more than the usual num- 
ber of important questions before it. 
Spanish-Cuvan relations are to be more defi- 
nitely defined, and our rights and honor to be 
vindicated—in speech, if not more substantially. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad must be helped 


All the 


Vice President 


Whether 


First, our 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. publish thi 


week: ‘On, for the life of a Boy again!” sonz. 


xingdom for illustrative proofs of what he is 
rying to establish, why does he not select some 
ii@cious plant—as, for instance, the ash-tree? 


upon just such men as these for the aries 
their stocks and property, and the coun or 
its security and liberty. He askedm@oorl we 


out of the slough into which Jay Cooke & Co.’ 
inflated financiering plunged it. The diminished 
income, both of customs and internal revenue, 


willing to pronounce the new shibboleth. 


Congress to support it. 


knew it meant John P. Hale. 


do the work of the slaveholders. He was no 


manded for the purpose of strengthening an 
eternizing slavery on the American continent 


people of New Hampshire, wished members o 
grounds, they must choose other men thar 
himself to represent them. The issue was a 


once made. The Democratic State Conventior 
was reiissembled a few weeks before the elec 


slaveholders nominated in his stead. 


‘black as ink and bitter as hell,” was now dis- 


cratic platform, and no man could remain a true 
and accepted Democrat who was not ready and 


Accordingly, the Legislature being then in 
session, @ foxy resolution was introduced, and 
ultimately passed, favoring that measure, and 
instructing the New Hampshire delegation in 
The members of the 
Legislature generally had little or no idea what 
was meant by the resolution, but the leaders 
Mr. Hale, when 
the resolution reached Washington, knew ia 
meant that he was to eat his own words. aban- 
don his solemn convictions, and bow down to 


long in deciding not to do it; and one of the 
next week’s mails brought back his response in 
the shape of a letter “‘To the people of New 
Hampshire,” telling them that, inasmuch as the 
annexation of Texas was openly and boldly de- 


he could not support it; and that if they, the 


Congress to support such a measure, on such 


tion, early in February, 1845, and Mr. Hale was 


thrown overboard, and a willing tool of the 
Mr. Hale 


words and music by Theodore T. Barker; “Ti 
Good Ricin Wing,” song and chorus, by Joli 
Gray; ‘*Guild, the Enzineer,” ballad, wordshy 
Waicucr, music by F. Buott; ‘Polonaise d 
from the opera of A. Thomas, ar- 
ranged by H. Rosvllen, of the **Perles Musi 


Mizaon,” 


Cales” 
Poika,” by 


waltz-duet, for four hands, by H. Maylath: 
May,” song and chorus, words by 
G-orge Cooper, music by Edwin Christie—a 
varicd selecuon, aud all handsomely presented 
The happy author of ‘Normandy Pictur- 
Henry Blackburn, gives us, throug! 
Osgood & Co., Artists and Arabs, a second 
series of brilliant and sketchy descriptions o 
He calls it “Sketching in Sun 
shine,” and vives its argument as the advantag: 
of wioter studios in the South, and the value o 
sketching in the vpen air, especially in Algeria 
It is full of pleasant and piquant passages, anc 
cannot-fail Co put one in a cheerful mood shoul 
he fail to be in that condition at the start; if he 
is not, then it will add to the rollicksomeness 03 
mellow the severe demeanor of its reader. 
sursestively ilustrated. 


“Lite 


esque,” 


peculiar people. 


series 


of piano music; ** Conference 
F. Zikoff; ‘The Two Darlings,’ 


same author are gratefully annognced. 


Old and New, tor December, reviews th 
political situation for its editorial. 
is a wild story translated from the 
French of George Sand by Lucretia P. Hale. 
“Charity at Cost” is a good and strong pape: 
upon the injustice of remission of taxes as : 
Mrs. L. A. Millington give- 
avery ent rtaining paper upon ferns, and Rev 
J. Vila Blake one concerning “Beautitul Ol 
The continued stones do not end wit! 
th's number, but seem in a condition to go o1 
for any distance further, 
tains some valuable paragraphs upon Tyndall’ 
Jectures, German literature, and various recen 


Yéous” 


fori of cha 


Carols.” 


rity. 


publications. 


The eloqueut Address of Rev. Phillips Brook? 
at the dedication of the Memorial Hall, Ando- 
ver, on the 30th of May last, has been put in 
type by the trustees of the hall, and A. Wil- 
The esteemec 
author shows thit he is as conspicuous in loy 
alty and patriotisin as he is in piety and pulpit 
It is a grand oration for the school- 
The memorisl-hall itsel: 
owes its erection to the gencrosity of Mr. Johr 
S.nith, why offered $25,000 (subsequently in- 
the town would raise a like sum, 
“to commemorate and keep in remembrance,’ 
to use the founder's words, “the names of those 
who gave their lives in defending our nationa! 
flay, aud siving my adopted country to God and 


hams & Co 


Tenown. 
boys to deei 


creased) if 


lberty"—M 


have copics for-sale. 


iim from. 


r. Smith being of Scotch origin. 


Iti: 
Other works by the 


“The Giant 


The Examiner con 


Simply for the reason, possibly, that the stami- 
iate and pistillate trees of the ash thrive best 
:rowing side-by-side under the same conditions 
of climate and soil. 

But all ijlustrations of the sort are fallacious 
n the extreme, serving only to delude the un- 
hinking. We cannot suppose that the scientitic 
nind of an educated physician finds any force 
in them for himself. Why then use them? 
Men are not roses and women are not lilies, 
acither is either an ‘‘engine,” nor can any state- 
nents drawn from such reasoning be of the 
slightest value. 

Anvther unscientific procedure consists in as- 
-uming that the accidental is the necessary. Is 
t impossible to conceive of a college where 
here should be no ‘standing morning prayers,” 
or indeed no morning prayers at all? And it a 
arl attends school does it follow that she must 
tand while reciting? AJL such arguments are 

simply puerile. 

Then as to the question of finance, are we 
upposed to understand that it would cost less 
co build and equip an institution at which our 

irls could obtain the stow and thorough train- 
ng with the advantages of library and appara- 
us obtainable only at a large and long-estab- 
ished institution like Harvard? Are we sup- 
,osed to understand that it would cost less to 
lo this than so to increase the facilities ot 
larvard that girls should have the same chance 
ts boys? Two millions, we are told, would be 
‘equired to do the latter. How much would be 
required ty do the furmer, and how much chance 
3 there of our girls obtaining it? 
. But I arraign the book, in the fifth place, for 
he unmanly tone of jest and sneer which con- 
‘tantly recurs in its pages, and which has made 
‘very true woman-reader share in the martyr- 
lom which the women students in the Phila- 
lelphia Medical College were called upon to en- 
lure a few years ago. The writer was dealing 
with ® subject of the deepest moment and sa- 
‘redness. In no book could joking and sneer- 
ng have been so wholly out of place, yet there 
s no possible opportunity lost tor them. From 
the coarse, rough boys in a medical college it 
night have been expected; from a mature and 
‘xperienced physician it comes with painful 
surprise. 

I arraign tte book, then, in the sixth place, 
az a total misrepresentation and misunderstand- 
ing of the American woman. Because, as a 
voung girl, she asks that she may be fully de- 
veloped as a rational being; because, as a young 
woman. she demands to bear her own burdens, 
ind to be of practical use in the world of mind 
and labor; because, as a wife, she longs to be 
able to be a fit companion for her husband on 
every plane; because, as a mother, she craves 
to be bound to her children by a mental as well 
is a physical tie, and to hand down to her 
daughters an inheritance of culture—she is told 


afford it? It was a noble thing in A. T. Stew- 
art to set apart so large a percentage of his hun- 
dred million dollars for the poor; but he object- 
ed to the civilization which made 1t possible for 
Stewart to be worth a hundred millions while 
tens of thousands of others were in need of 
daily bread. 

Un the third head of his topic, he did not 
consider woman's right to vote, but the neces- 
sity for asking her to vote. In striving tor a 
greater purity of the ballot-box, men needed all 
the help they could get. History shows that in 
every case where one sex has endeavored to do 
everything alone and exclusive of the other, it 
has deteriorated. The literature and art of the 
past was impure and indecent, because it ad- 
dressed itself to men alone. Woman was not 
the equal of man, and nothing was thought of 
but his pleasure and will. Now society was 
made up of men and women, and it was of a far 
more delicate moral sense than the law which 
was made by men alone. A man was often so- 
cially ostracised whose faults were few and tuo 
sligiit to come within the notice of the law. So 
in politics. Society was to-day a hundred years 
ahead of the caucus, and he believed that wo- 
men should be admitted to the caucus, 80 that 
she might bring it up to the same high levei. 








Fashions’ Follies. 
WHAT FASHIONABLE GENTLEMEN WILL 


REPORTED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


And so it has come to this! and gentlemen 
must talk about dressing fashionably as well as 
the ladies! Who'da thought it? But why not, 
pray? If we had a gentleman friend—which is 
rather doubtful—we should certainly preter 
that he be as stylishly dressed as was consistent 
with his means. We do not believe in their 
loading themselves with precious stones and 
jewels, for that, indeed, is not in keeping with 
good taste, or even good sense. Well-selected 
fabrics made into accurately-fitting garments 
always command the admiration of the fairer 
sex, while flashy jewels and ill-chosen costumes 
create a feeling of disgust and contempt by the 
sensible and sterling portion of society. 

COLLARS AND NECKTIES 
are really articles of vast importance to the 
well-dressed gentleman; and, in fact, if these 
requisites are all that could be desired, slight 
deviations from the prevailing style will be less 
noticeable, and in a degree pardonable. In 
collars the half turned-down style, which has 
been much in vogue this fall, will still be the 


not long after. 
tives without an effective constituency. 
belong, by right, to the great party of progress 
We trust they will see their 
Especialty 


and equal rights. 
way clear to reiinite with that party. 
would we have Senator Sumner attend the Re- 
publican caucus, become reconciled to Secretary 
Fish and President Grant, and stand in line fully 
with the Republican party, that his great ability 
and knowledge cf foreign affairs may again be 
at the service of the country, with himself at 
EAR the head-vf the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
We are sure the whole State would rejoice in 
this restoration, as we are convinced the time 
is favorable for the reiinion of all Republicans 
Unity and harmony will 
make the honored party invincible; division and 
estrangement jeopard many of its most brilliant 
triumphs. 


in national politics. 


must be overcome by judicious legislation; and 
in this connection the whoie matter of specic 
payments and a restoration to the normal con- 
dition of our currency considered and settled. 
Then all the departments have important mat- 
ters to press on Congress for legislation; and 
the private jobs will be innumerable. 
be fortunate if Congress closes its session witi: 
the feeling on the part of the people that it did 
as well as it might with the important questions 
that came before it. 

The relations of the ‘‘Liberal Republican” 
members to their old associates of the dominant 
party will be peculiar at the start, but we hope 
At present, they are representa- 
They 





The City Elections. 


That Samuel C. Cobb will be our next Mayor, 
and Joseph Smith our Street Commissioner, 
there is now, fortunately, no doubt, as cach 
worthy gentleman has received both party and 
two independent nominations. 
unanimity we see danger in the choice of suit- 
able Aldermen—the cordiality and universality 
of the acceptance of these names leading many 
persons to believe that with the head of the 
city right all else will be right in the manage- 
However true this 


nent of rhunicipal affairs. 


axiom may be in matters of personal concern, 
it is not wholly so in politics—especially in 
local politics, where large contracts are involved, 


It will 


In this very 


French Uome Life i3 a series of essays, re- 
printed from Blackwood'’s Magazine, by 1D. 
Appleton & Co. Tlie topics treated are sei- 
vants, children, furniture, food, manners, lan- 
gurze, dress and murriage. These chapters are 
written with much care and nice discrimination. 
They call attention to many suggestive fact 
and afford glimpses of thit interior of Frene! 
lite that only long acquaintance can give. Thi 
judgment of the autor shows him somewhat 
unier the influence of the charm saié to belong 
to Freneh women and to Freneh society whe 
he can say that the ‘dnsufficiences of frivolty 
and surface pleasantness and the shalluwness 0: 
ceremouy in Wourin are largely atoned for by 
their fescination, and by the solid service o1 
holding society together.” The book is thought- 
ful and valucble, though we cannot agree with 
ron: of its Views. —Published by Noyes, Holmes 
& Co. 

Mr. Knatchbull Muggessen, of the British 
Parliament, like miny another English states- 


ciate no other. 
Kwough. 


that she is trying to be a man, and that she 
would rejoice in the laying down, voluntarily 
ir involuntarily, of any of the prerogatives 
of her self-reverenced womanhood. To such 
words as these, found in this book in paragraph 
ifter paragraph, silence is the only fit reply, 
‘or the min who could utter them could appre- 


However much the author may as- 
sert that he does not say this or that, no one 
can deny that the popular impression received 
‘rom the book will be that excessive brain-work 
ix, after all, the one thing moct dangerous to 
our virls, and while parents will most carefully 
saard them from this they will forget the 
shoes, the corsets, the heavy skirts, the late 
hours, the parties and the unwholesome food. 

I believe no thinking woman will rise from 
the perusal of the book without this reflection : 
“If this book is the flower of medical science 
in men, if this is the result, and all the result, 


the center plaits of the bosom, is worn. 
IN NECKTIES 


colors or narrow stripes. 


side garment. 
an eye to comfort than elegance. 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
materially from last year. 


fabrics. 


prevailing winter fashion. These are christened 
the West Point Cadet collar, and with them the 
yachting tie, which is sufficiently large to cover 


the polka-spots which were worn so much in 
spring and summer have given place to solid 
Long scarfs fastened 
half-way down the bosom in front, with a pin 
composed of deep-tinted coral, or mother-of- 
pearl, are worn quite extensively over the out- 
This is probubly worn more with 


The fabrics for outside garments do not differ 
Rough beavers are 
considered much more distingué than smooth 
The Glengary coat, with capes, or 


and manifold improvements constantly in prog- 
ress, as is slways the case in large cities. The 
aldermen are chairmen of all committees, joint 
and special; much is left to the individual de- 
cision of the chairmen; oftentimes they have 
the option of passing upon important matters 
solely and alone; not unfrequently their posi- 
tion at the head of a committee is worth in in- 
fluence that of any two or three other members 
combined. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that if we are to have a wise and 
prudent government, next year, we must look 
closely to the selection of our aldermen. 
The committee of two from each ward ap- 
pointed by the Republican convention to name 
twenty-four candidates from which, on Monday 


cessor on the Democratic ticket was not cho 
sen. 
held in the autumn of 1845. In January, 1846 
a State convention of the ‘“Independentq@emo 


was nominated for Governor, and the issue o 


sented to the people of New Hampshire. Mr 


Hale went before the people. The 
came off with a verdict that electrified the coun 
try. 


chosen. 
following, and subsequently the same sessior 
U. S. Semate. 

to the other. It was the beginning of the end 
{t was the first pitched battle won by freedon 
iainst the slave power since the governmen 
self, solitary and alone, most of the time, ir 


those following six years, need not here be told 


of enemies both fur himself and his principles 








What Bazaine’s Trial Means. 
The Bazaine trial as a lengthy proceeding is 


tion. 


more than all the hun ireds of thousand millions 


has but just begun, and that ahead there is as 


suffered to that seemingly interminable period. 


line for measuring the vastness of the future 
with some prospect of success in bringing the 
results down to the common comprehension. 
But the trial itself is rather an inexplicable affair, 
considering all the circumstances. Bazaine is 
suspected of having proved treacherous to that 
pink of patriotism and perfection, Louis Napo- 
leon. It is charged that he sold the adroit fel- 
low out by sending a false message that he was 
moving from Metz, when he wasn’t, and by sur- 
rendering the army under his command when 
there was no necessity fur it—the consequences 





next, to select twelve aldermen, have agreed 


of which were the defeat at Sedan, the over- 


Two subsequent special elections were 


crats” was held, at which Hon. Nathaniel Berry 
‘no more slave-territory” was squarely pre- 
election 


There was no choice for Governor, and 
an anti-Texas, anti-Democratic Legislature was 
Mr. Hale, being elected to the Legis- 
lature from Dover, was made speaker the June 


was elected for a full term of six years to the 


The event was hailed with rejoicing by the 
friends of freedom from one end of the country 


was founded. How the new Senator bore him- 


as things move in these fast days, becoming a 
fearful thing; and if it does not close pretty 
soon we shall call the attention of brother Fin- 
ney to it as a good serial illustration of dura- 
In one of the late calculations of that 
eminent divine, designed to alarm the wicked, 
he states that, in the progress of punishment in 
the other world, a point will be Peeled when 
the sinner who dies this year will have suffered 


of souls who have been in hell down to this 
present year from the time of Cain, or whoever 
first broke ground in that terrible country; and 
about that time he will realize that the thing 


much more to come as though nothing had been 


We are not going to dispute the professor's 
tigures, for they are so monstrous our mathe- 
maties give out before them; but the length of 
the Bazaine trial might be taken as a base 


"hat we are to obtain from the best men of edu- 
cation and experience, let us have women,for 


talma style, are very much worn, and are par- 
ticularly becoming to tall and rather slight peo- 


upon the following names: Henry B. Hiil, Ne- 
hemiah Gibson, Clinton Viles, Augustine Simp- 


man, delights to spend his leisure in literary 
But his fancy takes the humorous 
and playful turn, and his former works have 
been children’s, Christmas, and the lighter sort, 
of stories —which, by-the-way, have been very 
happily done, giving great pleasure in the peru- 
s.] fom tho charm of style, quaint devices, 
andbtortunate adiptation to the tastes and ages 
Now, through the press of Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York, he comes 
betore us again in Queen Folk, which is a series 
in Waich the author introduces 
a witch, a suciety of pig-fuced ladies, a quan- 
tity of clves, and other things and persons suf 
He 
cliuns to have written solely for the boys and 
gitls, yreat and small, and we must acknowl- 
edge he has made a most diverting and enter- 
taining work, happily in season for the holidays, 
for which, for one, we give our English cousin 
our wari thanks.—Little, Brown & Co. have it. 
Hfappy readers and hap- 


pursuits. 


of his reader 


of Seven stories, 


ficis ntly odd 


Jules Ver 


rs. 


and queer to just.fy the ttle. 


ne again! 


shysicians.” I believe that this will be the one 
book which will change the opinions of many a 
woman on the subject of woman physicians. 

If the women of America have any money to 
spare let them give it to form funds fur the en- 
dowment of our women's medical schools till 
their students shall have, in lectures, in hos- 
pital practice, in every respect, as thorough a 
medical education as the men. That is our 
work now, and in as far as in us lies we will see 
thst it isdone. We shall then have at least 
physicians who will understand their patients 
and the needs an} purposes of American women 
fo a somewhat vreater degree than the author of 
*Sex.in Education.” 

117 East Thirty-sixth street, New York. 

— Transcript. 








Wendell Phillips on ‘Temperance, 
Labor and Woman.” 


LECTURE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


ple. We occasionally see short, corpulent 
gentlemen with this style of outside garment, 
but they add a few inches more to the breadth, 
and apparently diminish their height about one 
foot. We should advise only the tall and 
slight to adopt the Glengary coat. Tne Ulster 
riding-coat is composed of heavy, tufted beaver, 
which would be about as easily penetrated by 
the searching winds as a hard-wood plank. 
This is a most ridiculous-looking garment, but 
must be very comfortable as a riding-habit. It 
is cut very long and loose, belted at the waist 
with same material, and fastened with very dark 
oxidized buckles. In the bottom of the sleeves 
are pockets for change. Kesuming specie pay- 
ment, probably, suggested the origin of these 
pockets in the sleeves of overcoats, as it was 
expected that change would predominate over 
script. There is a perceptible change in the 
length of overcoats this winter; and they are 
made with deep pockets in the sleeves just be- 
low the elbow, to protect the ladies’ hands who 


con, 


son, Hugh Flood, J. Putnam Bradlee, Jolin 
Brown, Samuel M. Quincy, John T. Clark, 
Henry W. Pickering, Robert T. Paine, Robert 
Marsh, Hiram Emery, Solomon B. Stebbins, 
Charles J. Prescott, Alvah A. Burrage, Alanson 
Bigelow, James Power, Roland Worthington, 
J. Felt Osgood, William Pope, Joseph H. Cur- 
tis, J. Pratt, Jr.. Francis Childs. Three of these 
gentlemen are Democrats, the others Republi- 
It will be recollected the Odd-Felluws’ 
Hall non-constituent council submitted the fol- 
lowing candidates: John T. Clark, Samuel M. 
Quincy, Solomon B. Stebbins, James Power, 
Henry W. Pickering, Francis A. Peters, Nehe- 
miah Gibson, J. Felt Osgood, Alanson Bigelow, 
Francis Richards, Alvah A. Burrage and Fran- 
cis Thompson—of whom four are Democrats. 


pier publishers are to be congratulated. This 
time—after being ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sets,” making ‘The Tour of the 
Worl! in Eighty Days,” and going on ‘*4 Jour- 


néy to the Center of the Earth"—he concludes | 


to spend/Five Weeks tn a@ Balloon, and hence 


takes note of things quite the antipodal of any | 


of his previous experiences. But he gives us 
the delighttul scientifico-romantic Mun- 
chiusenish inturmation, making us wish all thc 
while for more, and conveying a degree of re- 
gret atats conclusion, As tae publisher's not 
Terirks, 
ean travel, being ostensibly the journeys and 
discoveries in Afviea, by three Englishinen. So 


S.rirde 


far as the geography, inhabitants. animals and | 


features of the country are described it is wholl 
ACCUTATC | 
purcdy fletitious. These last are very amusing. 
The nirrative is good for many hours’ delightful 
entertunment. Forty-eight heliotype illustra- 
tions—very excclicut, and the best we bave seen, 
by-tie- Way—are given.—Boston, James R. Os- | 


good & Cu | 








Dr. Clarke’s- “Sex in Education,” | lligence and honesty of the people. | 
rood for in this country were to promote the in- 


TAR | 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. | 


gain. j 


I speak for 


itis a satire on modern books of Afri- | 


1 
but the meidents and adventures ‘are 


—— 





of the country. 


they were of no avail. 


Mr. Phillips commenced by speaking at con- 
siderable length of the merits of lecture courses 
as a means of educating the people. 
the great questions of the day there were in 
this country four million voters to sit in judg- 
On their voices depended the condition 
We might pile up statute- 
hooks as high as heaven, and unless there stood 
behind them a supporting popular sentiment 
The people made their 


faws uml tieir rulers, and laws and rulers were 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| ment. 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


no better than their creators. 


zenve and honesty of the people. 


; 


three prominent newspapers. 


| all, only a vane to tell how the wind blew. 
| Erskine once said that all the power and pomp 
}of the English government was good for was to 


Therefore it was 
that here as nowhere else in the world the safety 
of iite and property depended on the intelli- 


The jaw had 


uot nearly so much power in determining the 
course any magistracy would pursue as two or 
The press was 
more powerful than Congress, which was, after 


Lord 


get twelve good wen in a box. He might say that 


all Congresses and Legislatures, 


and colleges 


and churches, and newspapers and laws, were 


He 


thougiit the best way of approaching the peo- 
ple was from the lecture platform. That gave 


a wider runge for choice and treatment of topics 
many at least of the earnest think- | than was possible for the press or the organized 


On all 


may be fortunate enough to have these gar- 
ments (?) for escorts. Double-breasted over- 
coats are considered passé, and single-breasted 
ones are fast superseding them. For inside 
dress-coats the double-breasted London sacque 
and the Prince Albert, made of English coat- 
ings, are the prevail ng patterns. Pants are 
made a trifle looser than last season. 
FURS. 

Sealskin collars and caps will be worn’more 
extensively this winter than any previous year, 
the Shetland seal being the most approved skin, 
as also the most durable. These are rather ex- 
pensive luxuries, but certainly must be a great 
protection against the piercing ‘‘wintry biasts.” 
Thick dogskin gloves with fur gauntlets and 
backs are very fashionable as well as comfort- 
able. 

BUSINESS SUITS. 
Narrow striped goods for business suits are 
quite the thing; so say many of the fashionable 
tailors; but as a matter of taste give us, or our 
liege lords, the mixed goods, or solid colors, in 
preference to stripes. The fabrics this fall are 
much more substantial and comfortable than 
| for many years previous; and thus we conclude 
that the male portion of community are taking 
a more sensible view of the manner in which 
they dress, regarding their hea.th and comfort 
as well as fashion and show. 








The Democracy, as yet, have not named their 
candidates. 
From the names already submitted it is en- 
tirely practicable to secure a capital board of 
aldermen, and we trust the Republicans will 
make it on Monday night, giving to the Democ- 
racy a reasonable proportion of members, not 
so large, possibly, as otherwise, in view of 
their having the Mayor and Street Commis- 
sioner. The following ticket may be as good 
a one as can he made considering character, ex- 
perience, courtesy, and adaptability for the posi- 
tion :— 

W. Roxbury, Jos. H. Curtis, Solomon B. Stebbins, 
Brighton, Jos. Pratt, Jr... James Power, 

Charlest’n. Francis Childs, Roland Worthington, 
Nehemiah Gibson, Alvah A. Burrage, 
Samuel M. Quincy, Charles J. Prescott, 
John Brown, Alanson Bigelow. 

If another Democrat is needed, let Mr. John 
Mack, of Ward 11, be taken—a popular and up- 
right man, a thorough mechanic, and one who 
believes in his political theories—for, at the be- 
ginning of the rebellion, he took into his employ 
colored mechanics, gave them good work and 
good pay, and showed that he was a true man 


to try and punish Jo. Johnson for not coming 


to the support of Davis and Lee at Appomattox. | would be beyond its ken and cust be ascer-| has the charm been rudely broken and the cry 
But I saw farther than | of some child struck across our emotions, made | 


throw of Napoleon, and the capture of Paris. 
As, however, all France went back on the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, and drove him from the throne 
into ignominy and exile, and madly tore down 
the great column in the Place Vendome, and 
would have no sign left of the hated dynasty, it 
seems a trifle singular that they should come 
down on the old soldier fur having anticipated 
the national sentiment a few days and done the 
very thing that enabled the nation to throw off 
the tyrant and forever get rid of him! 

Of course if Bazaine did play the game of 
treachery on Napoleon at Metz, the fall of Paris 
was a result, and the disgrace ot being whipped 
by Germany and made captive to Kaiser Wil- 
liam were among the train of evils for which 
the Marshal was responsible. But what-of all 
that? That was the price to be paid for being 
rid of Napoleon, on the theory that, but for 
Bazaine’s conduct, the French would have been 
victorious at Sedan. Had Napoleon conquered 
Germany, the Emperor would have continued 
to rule France till his death, and then that 
people would not have known the luxury of the 
Commune, the republic, and the later experi- 
ments and contingents which, as between Mac- 
Mahon, Chambord, Compte de Paris, and sun- 
dry other possibilities, have created an amount 
of sensations which no genuine French patriot 
living in the nineteenth century and full of all 
sorts of notions concerning liberty, fraternity 


Living in the United States, we cannot well | 
comprehend the situation, and do not pretend | 
to. We are only treating of appearances; and 

these are not unlike in their moral bearings to | 


what we should show to the world in | 


| 


We didn’t want Davis any more than France | 
| 


wanted Napoleon, and if Johnson in any way | this, 
contributed to the downfall of the arch traitor | Spain, and that Spain must answer; I saw that) some one, indignantly, “are we not to carry 
so much the better. As between Davis and | the demand must be peremptory, and, though | any of the children? not Benny or Wilkie or 


and equality, would have done without: for any 
| . . 
consideration. | books, or made any studies, concerning the | 


ing wouenot America. Intheirnames I arraizn | machinery of party politics to allow. Hence he 
this book, tirst, because it is unfair. It quotes) had chosen to discuss in a lecture three of the 
eXceplonal cases which would have their proper | topics which were the all-important ones of the 
plice in a medical journal as exeeptional;*bur | day. 

which wil not be here so considered by an in- Here in Massachusetts the vexing question 
discriminatns reader, and whch could not be | Was temperance—not to be discussed in its 


more ingemously calculated to leave a false im- | moral or physical aspects, but only as it affected 


pression 


Larraign it, in the second plate, as unjustinthe | the present will of the people conflicted with 
Xtreme to the large body ot American women | the law, the law went down, 
It is | a platform in New York and seen the leader of 
ebytous that the author is but httle acquainted | a drunken mob dictate to the Chief of Police 
with this class of women, or with the care which | tor two hours and have his every order obeyed. | 
they exere sc over the health of their girl pupijs. 
ingle instance, which will show thit 
sometimes the ill-heaith of the school-girls is 
Qgiite as mach owing to the peculiar ideas of the 


e 





engaged in the profession of teaching. 


I give 


one 





Men Coupoesng the school-board as to the | 
mi mhot toachis A school of girls was lo- 
cated in the tourth story of avery lotty building, 


and the girls, ; 


twenty, 


wele 





iL between the ages of fifteen and 
eolized to climb one hundred and 


twenty steps aday in order to reach their rooms. 


Tiseir health 


unexpectedly, 


principal of t 


to wi 


and their ability suffered, and not 


No effort was spared by the | 


he school, who was a woman, and 


om the girls came, of course, as to a 


Mother, to have the evil obviated by means or 


an elevator. 
ti 

the | 
tlon ef econo 


No argument was left untried with 


vemoers of the board, and this in one of 
ingest cities of the country. 


But the ques- 
ny ty f@xgel the measure, and the 


furure teachers of the city and the future wives 
and mothers were lett to climb the long fhghts 
of stairs, year after year, arriving at the top 


utter.y unnt for work. 


teachers had 


It, new, one of those 
atterwards consulted Dr. Clarke, 


would sie not have been added to the long hist 


of girls breaking down in health from over-| which he considered arbitrary and unnatural. | 
study? ‘The impression lett by the book upon} Each race had its own peculiar temptations, 
the reading public will be that American women, | and the craving for- stimulating drinks was the 
as teachers, are cruelly and criminally regard- | one which belonged to the Saxon. A thousand 
Jess of the health of their pupils; and for this’ years ago it showed itself in his ideas of heaven, 


the citizens of the country as voters. When 


He had stood on 


Years ago when a mob dragged Garrison | 
; through the streets of Boston, he stood with 
| his blood boiling and wondered why the Mayor 
| did not call out the military. He had learned 
| since that that mob was the people, and the 
| Mayor neither dared nor could interfere with 
ltheir will. In such a country the sobriety and 
| virtue of the people was a necessity to the ex- 
istence of government. In his fa th, rum was the 
explanation wry on this continent we liad never | 
governed a great city. That might sound; 
strane, but what he meant was that there was | ¢ 
| nota city in all ths land which had ever exist- | 
| ed for twenty-tive years without having been at | 
/ least once in the hands of a mob. In London 
a iman could stuff his pockets with gold and 
|walk through all the streets of the city in 
}satety. In New York a@ man who attempted 
that made his will first. We could not here 
make the despotic police laws which governed 
‘London. The people raied in our cities, and 
|tor that reason drunkenness was more to be 
| dreaded here than in Europe. ‘ 
; There were two ways of treating the liquor 
; question. One was tite total abstinence metnod, 











are composed of velveteen and cashmere, and 
are in many instances braided or embroidered 
very richly. Easy négligé jackets for smoking 
or library wear are also made from velvet in 
various colors, and braided or trimmed with 
contrasting shades. 


them with. 
mother-of-pearl and smoked-pearl, solid and 
oxidized silver, and the like, are seen to an : ay 
alarming extent on promenade in Fifth avenue | #¢ made no secret of his opposition to the chief 
These are probably carried in | plank in the Polk platform, the annexation of 
Texas, which was then weil understood to be a 
scheme for extending and Strengthening the in- 
stitucion of slavery in the United States. 


and Broadway. 
self-defence, with an eye to keeping rogues or 
the ladies at proper distence. 
longer parted in the middle by the fashionable 
young man, but on buth sides, leaving the cen- 
ter of the head to be covered with ha 


from one side is combed over to 
on the opposite side. 
close, and brushed back at the sides if-a-mos 
fascinating manner. 


Commonwealth all about the novelties in holi- 
day goods at the various importing houses. 


festive in character. 
preached by Drs. Clarke, Bartol, and others, 
but the places of amusement had the prepander- 
ance in numbers, 
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pace of about three inches. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


In our next we will tell the readers of the, 
poe 


of 






Froresce Kiup. 
New Yor, Nov. 25, 1373. } 
4 / 








—_ 
Thanksgiving was cold, snowy, but altogether 


Some grand sermons were the 


the 





all trust our local interests with in entire confi- 


The Concord Monitor, as becomes the central 
exponent of the Republican party of New Hamp- 
shire, indulges in appropriate and generous 

The fever for scarf-rings does not abate, and | reminiscences of the late distinguished son of 
they will evidently be worn the next six months | the State, John Parker Hale. 
by all who have the wherewithal to purchase | the Polk and Dallas campaign of 1844 Mr. 
Hale distinguished himself as an eloquent popu- 


Te ‘tion to Congress. Thus stood things at 
the assembling of Congress in December, after 

e election of Mr. Polk. The annexation of 
Texas had not been indorsed by the Democracy 


been very generally denounced by the party 
press and party conventions. 
Polk being elected, and all the patronage and 
power of the government being in the hands of 


State, at the head of whom was Franklin Pierce. 
Texas annexation, from being, in the language 


in all respects. 
Gentlemen of the character of these we can 


nce that the trust will not be abused. 











The Late John P. Hale. 


It says that in 


speaker in behalf of Polk's election, while 


With 
position well understood by his party and 
colleagues, Mr. Hale was, in 1844, unani- 
us}¥ Mominated by the State convention for 


New Hampshire, but, on the contrary, had 


But now, Mr. 


slavery propagandists, came a change over 
spirit of the Democratic leaders-in that 


himself it was not gentlemanly or noble, or to | 
be commended; but that is their affair, and ad 
the rest it is no matter. Beyond this we are 
aware that the matter has a bearing on military | 
science, and it may be interesting to have it. 
decided whether the surrender was a military | 
necessity, a blunder, or a selling-out of the | 
commander; but it is hardly important. A| 
French army is not likely to be caught in that | 
locality again very soon, and certainly not in| 
the same circumstances; and a French exi- | 
gency is worth little as an example to com- | 
manders of the armies of any other nation. | 
Battles do not turn on precedeuts, for the plain | 
reason that, in spite of certain general resem- | 
blances of circumstances, the variations are too 
numerous and important to warrant one general | 
in trying to copy another, save on the parade, | 
as McClellan did Napoleon the Great. 








They have had a colored man as foreman of 
a jury at Worcester, and he did so well the pa- 
pers are pleased to chronicle the fact, and say 
it was the first instance in our history. 

Mr. Edward A. Vose, painter, for many 
years an active citizen at the North End, and 
a prominent member of the Washingtonian 
movement and the Native American party, died 
at his residence on Charter street Monday 
night. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, a teacher of acknowl- 
edged position, long at the head of the Su 
Louis Normal School, in the article copied 
elsewhere from the Transcript, severely ar- 
raigns the tone and statements of Dr. E. H. 


























Clarke’s ‘‘Sex in Education.” 





siren hats incense 


MINOR MATTERS. 
Frep. Dovetass anp Joun Brown.—Fred- 
erick Douglass, in a lecture which he is now de- 


his personal connection with the John Brown 
raid. It will be remembered that Douglass fled 
to Canada at the time of the raid. 


house, in Rochester, and the speaker still pos- 
sessed the original draught. He was not privy, 


; them from their mad attempt. 


his death on the gallows. 


of a general insurrection all along the Alle- 


1 


’ | of their presence. 


f raid was changed from the first plan. 





t 


750. 


remained in Washington attending to his duties. |the prisoner by Judge Davis, who said: “The 
The election took place and Mr. Hale’s suc- 


-| mathematical demonstration of your 


ized world contains. 
-| public, you plundered it. 


relience upon your innocence. 


ed hand upon the desk.) 


till doomsday. 


*} about to march to assist the liberating army, 


good sense and level head have brought things 


round satisfactorily. It seems pretty certain 


dignified way, without further annoyance from 
those outside who appeared to be determined to 
hasten the country into war. The Spanish 
minister spent a long time with Secretary Fish 
on Monday. The Spanish cabinet has not as 
yet indicated exactly what course it will pursue, 
though it gives strong assurances of a desire to 
do exact justice to the case. 
in the way of an immediate arrangement of the 
controversy are those which arise from the op- 
position to the Castelar government at home 


obedience to its decrees in Cuba. The State 
department is still quite hopeful that the case 
can be settled without trouble. It is insisting 


so that the capture and trial of the ship and crew 
which the United States cannot overlook. 


that under our own laws the ‘‘Virginius” has 
since forfeited her registry. It is expected that 
the popular excitement over the matter will de- 
crease in Spain in the same proportion it ha: 
here, and that the foreign offices of both nations 
will be left comparatively free to settle the mat- 
ter. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Constitutional Disquisitions.---I. 


—o=— 
BY SOLON SHINGL7. 


The promise held out to us by the rainbow, 
that there should never again be a flood, has 
signally failed; for the capture of a little in- 
significant steamer by a Spanish war-vessel, 
two or three weeks ago, tapped an inexhaust- 
}ible fountain, and its waters have since been | 
| flowing in a manner which, if much longer con- | 








| tinued, will deluge the whole earth. The foun- | 
itain which has been tapped is International 
} Law, and a stream larger than the Amazon, and 
| swifter than Niagara, is pouring out night ail! 
| day upon every corner of the land, and with a} 
heaven. The amount of this kind of law which | 
| has been stowed away out of sight since the) 

days of the “Trent” is marvellous beyond de- | 
scription, and the readiness with which it comes 
| forth at call, and without call, is positively as: | 
, tounding. 


' Thad never thought of it before the morning | 
| when the news came that the ‘‘Virginius” was 
| captured—that is, I had never looked into any 


bearings of such a case legally, should the case | 
happen; and yet when it did happen [ immedi- | 
ately spoke to myself and said, ‘*This is a ques- | 
tion of international law,” as readily as a judge | 
in any of our courts would decide what part of | 
a case belonged to the court, and how much 


tained by the jury. 
I saw that we must make a demand upon | 


coiched in most elegant terms, must insinuate | 
that behind the velvet words there were claws, 

and a desire to give them immediate employ- 
ment. All this was evidently an intuition; and, 
obeying the instinct which had guided me thus 
far, I promulgated my opinion to the first person 
Imet. As I gave off my conclusions in an ez- 
cathedra fashion they were immediately adopted 
by the persons of rather limited intelligence to 
whom they were related, and as they re-told them 
at all the places they visited, and were again re- 
peated by vthers, I had the satisfaction of 
knowing before nightfall that our ward was sub- 
stantially a unit in mind, and fully agreed to 


livering, unbosoms himself, for the first time, of 


He says that 
Brown's constitution for the government of the 
Insurrectionary republic was written at his 


however, to Brown's invasion until summoned 
froin Rochester to Chambersburg, just before 
the descent on Harper’s Ferry, where he spent 
a whole day and a night ina stone quarry with 
Brown and Shields Green, seeking to dissuade 
Green was 
finally captivated by Brown's fervor, and so met 
Twelve years befure 
the raid Brown laid before Douglass the plan 


ghany ridges of the Slave States, with the idea 
of mounting hundreds of back men on their 
masters’ horses and telling them to rid the soil 
The subsequent plan of the 


Tue Conviction or Tweep.—The conviction 
}}of this unparalleled and audacious thief—the 
foremost Democratic “local politican” of the 
n | age—who probably stole ten millions and sub- 
- | sidized twenty-four political clubs in his interest 
—was followed on Saturday last by a sentence 


of twelve years’ inprisonment and a fine of $12,- 
A scathing address was administered to 


proot in this case, from the first, was simply a 
guilt. 
Holding a highly responsible public office, you 
»| saw fit to pervert the power with which you 
-| were clothed, and in a manner more wicked, 
and more infamous, and more outrageous, than 
f} any instance of a like character which the civil- 
Instead of protecting the 
Never in my experi- 
ence have I scen a case where the evidence was 
so utterly overwhelming. Through the whole 
of this trial you remained as calm and serene 
as though you relied on your innocence, when 
it was overwhelmingly apparent to all that your 
serenity was only that audacity, that confidence 
1;in the omnipotence of corruption, rather than 
” [Judge Davis 
uttered this last sentence with much emphasis 
and earnestness of manner, striking his clench- 
The sight or the 
-| thought of William M. Tweed in a convict’s 
a} dress will do more to enlighten the men who 
t}most need enlightenment upon the essential 
nature of political corruption than all the 
1] speeches that could be made and all the news- 
+ | paper articles that could be written from now 
No man ever better served a great cause, win- 


ning the admiration of friends and the respect : 
I Tuk ‘Vireinius” Arratr.—President Grant 


has realized Harper's picture of the lovely Cu- 
ban imploring the President's aid, where a 
young volunteer has seized his musket and is 


and Grant, laying his hand on the young sol- 
dier’s shoulder, says to him, cautiously: ‘Be 
sure you're right; then go ahead!”—for his 


now that the State department will be allowed | 
Pto proceed with the matter in a courteous and 


|noise as of the opening of the water-gates of | 


do offensively, vigorously and 


interviewed. 


ing. 


failed to accomplish its mission. 


have laid down, and which was adopted 
New York meeting. — 


she was built on the Clyde, and escaped from 


the ‘*Caroline” and ‘*Allen McNab.” 


in international council. 


Cuban rebel, we 


the next hundred years. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, Noy. 25, 1873. 
MR. GILMORE’S FIRST CONCERT. 


fast-table. 


given last night.” 


tor six cornets; 
operas ; 


ance; 
affair.” 


| poverty-stricken puns, for instance.” 
this morning.” 
side of some people.” 
concerts. 





| but he ¢was right about the concerts. 


the first promenade concert of the regiment, 


| * ° 
| although the concert on Saturday evening was 


and the difficulties it may encounter in securing | was the second appearance of the band under 


| the leadership of Mr. Gilmore. 


THE BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC SEASON, 





with Spain that the ‘‘Virginius” was an Ameri- | Stairs and gloated over our tickets for the Piuil- 
can ship in the sense that she had regular | harmonic season; and in the afternoon, taking 
American papers, and that her legal status was | the uppermost card in the pack, went to the 
passed upon by the Attorney-General a year | first rehearsal at the Academy of Music, where, | 
ago, at the request of the State department, and | surrounded by draughts and catching a great 
| cold, we yet spent three hours of enjoyment. 

2 ; | In there came trooping half Brooklyn, a most 
without notice to this government was an act | astonishing sight; tor the first rehearsal of the | 
The | season has generally meant with us a compara- 
Spanish minister claims that Spain can show | tively empty house—the orchestra coming to- 
| gether after a separation of six months feeling 

| still disposed to be separate and each man play 
the conductor storming; the music 
|in consequence not satisfactory; the house in 
consequence not fall; but with Mr. Thomas’ 
orchestra it is different; a rehearsal is but a 
name to them; they have been rehearsing ( ?) 
So out came and in came half 
| Brooklyn; in came the professional man with the 


| for himself; 


{all summer. 


| her countenance, and the desire to sing ‘‘Sca’ 


| breathing from every lineament; in came the 
| amateur, scorning professionals, and with him- 
| sclf the tinest talent of thegage ifghe cared to 
j bring it out; but, “Bless you!” says he, “I've | 
something else to do;” in came the man with | Vice-President Wilson Wednesday, and Gen. 
creaking boots, who walks through the aisles) Butler on 
during the most piano passages by the orches- | 
tra; in came the young lady who cannot be | 


| 
| 
| 


separated from her novel under any circun- 


speeches of these gentlemen were very long and 
very learned, and went to show, first, that some- 
thing must be done; second, that the govern- 
ment must do it; third, that the government 
would be supported in doing it, provided it was 
done with vigor; and, lastly, whatever it might 
immediately, 
would be sanctioned by international law, and 
sustained by the constituents of Mr. Cox. Since 
then various members of Congress have been 
President Woolsey has given his 
opinion, and brave, stirring words have been 
forthcoming from Reverdy Johnson and other 
enlightened minds—not all agreeing in various 
points it is true, but no one doubting the law as 
expounded by himself, and no one taking par- 
ticular exception to the position as first taken 
by myselt anil endorsed by the New York meet- 
I expect there is not a postoflice, corner- 
grocery, shoemaker’s shop, laundry, butcher's 
stall, shanty or wigwam this side of Alaska that 
has not been the scene ot a demonstration and 
the theater of an exposition of international 
law; and if by this time our government is not 
the most enlightened government on the face of 
the earth it is because truth has lost its force. 
and the spirit of a great and free people has 
I am told that 
Mr. Sumner has dou ts, but cannot believe it, 
for no principle can be clearer than the one | 
at/the 


Se PRS oe 
There are some ?fs in the case, it is true. It 


OPERA. 

Our Italian Opera season draws to its close. 
Nilsson made her last two appearances for this 
season on Monday and Tuesday of this week, 
singing in New York on Monday evening, in 
Brooklyn on Tuesday; on both evenings ap- 
pearing in the same opera—‘‘Traviata.” She, 
with the other artists of the company, by the 
permission of Mr. Strakosch, gives a concert 
on the evening of December 2d for the benefit 
of the Swedish poor of this city. Between now 
and then [ suppose the prima donna rests from 
her labors, tur the long-talked-of ‘* Aida” is 
brought out at the Academy Wednesdiy even- 
ing, with which Nilsson has nothing to do. 
forriani will be ‘‘Aida,” whom it may perhaps 
interest some to know, is an Ethiopian slave. 
It is interesting to us all to know that. ‘‘Having 
secured the sole rightof performance of ‘Aida’ 
in America [sole right to be read in large capi- 
tals}, the Messrs. Strakosch determined to spare 
no pains or expense to reproduce it exactly as 
it was given on the memorable night of its first 
representation in Cairo”; that *‘che scenery, 
custumes, properties and appointments, ond 
even the musical instruments for the band, have 
been expressly ordered from Italy.” It is very 
soothing, not to mention edifying. We think of 
the venerable scenes at the Academy— Venetian, 
Roman, Swiss, especially Swiss—we think of 
them and laugh; for every new opera brought 
sutin the last ten years there has been new 
scenery expressly ordered from Italy. Tho 
only thing incongruous and gruesome about it 
is, it never came; We never expect it to come; 
in fact, I think we should be rather put out if it 
did come. We do not know which to admire 
most, the tenacity of purpose with which Mr. 
Strakosch fights it out on this line, or his charm- 


ti 
- me 


the ‘*Tornado” should prove to be a pirate, as 


British port in time of war, England might be 


ing confidence in the gullibility of the public, ’ 
which leads him to think it worth while to pay his 
«| money for advertising in the old fumilitr words 
which nobody believes, which he knows nobody 





called upon to pay consequential damages under 
the Ashburton treaty as settled in the case ot 
It Cuba 
shduld disavow the act, and make reparation 
by ceding to us the peninsula of Spain, with 
power to suppress bull-fighting, the case might 
be settled by arbitration or intervention, as 
should be decreed by the four great pow-wows 
Or should it appear 
that the ‘*Virginius” was actually owned by a 
might submit to refer the 
matter to the King of the Azores, on condition 
that Cuba shall supply us with sugar free for 


“Will you go to the first concert of the 22d 
Regiment Band on Saturday evening?” said 
Jonas, last Wednesday morning, at the break- 
“f will!” said I, emphatically. 
“You won't,” said he, ‘‘fur the concert was 
And then he read from the 
morning’s paper how the band wore their new 
uniform of black trimmed with scarlet and gold; 
how the programme comprised a new march, 
composed by Gilmore and dedicated to the 22d 
Regit the overture to ‘*Semiramide ;” 
sol for tHe cornet, performed by Mr. Arbuckle, 
with ful band aceompaniment; concert polka 
selections from the different 
overture to ‘Der Freischutz,” &c., 
&c.; how the concert was a great success; how 
everybody who was not somewhere else was 
there; and then continued: **There is a con- 
cert on Saturday night by the same band, a 
promenade concert; vut 1 wouldn't go if I were 
you, my dear, for it will not be a first appear- 
in fact, it will be quite a secondary 

“T have no intentivm of going,” said 
} 1; “f hear enough that is secondary at home; 
“Sharp, 
‘Not at all; very dull, by the 
He was right about the 
Men always are right, aren't they? 
If they're not right they think they are, and so 
The chief obstacles | it’s just as good to them as if they were right; 
The first 
concert was given on Tuesday evening; «and 


4! has ever known. 


believes, and which he does not beleve himselt. 
Chere is one point in which I think he is de- 
cidedly original—the instruments of the band. 
{ don’t remember that they were ever expyeysly 
ordered from Italy before. As if. opr ood 
Philharmonic orchestra-players, who ‘Yio"\ the 
music at Signor Muzio’s beck and nod, would 
not scorn to play on any iastruments but their 
own! But “to ‘tagain.” ‘The outlsy bas en- 
tailed upon the management an expense of over 
thirty thousand dollars, an amount hitherto 
unknown in America in the production of @ 
single opera.” How true! ‘Tie rehcarsela 
_and the selections of artists for the principal 
roles have for months past enlis‘ed the earnest 
attention of the distinguished pupil und triend 
of Verdi, Signor Muzio." Why have we not 
known this last before?) Why have we been 
allowed until the very last of the season to 
think of Muzio with that familiarity which, in 
the light and trifling, breeds contempt? The 
friend of Verdi! Ye gods! dnd I have tived to 
sit next a youth who called ‘him ‘told cockle- 
head!” Can such things be, and not o’ercome 
us? And in regard to the ‘selection ot artists 
for the principal roles which has for months 
past enlisted the earnest attention of the pu- 
pi! and friend,” can it be that the question 
“Where is he?” which has agitated us as a com- 
munity for eight months back, is about to be 
answered; and that in one of the principal 
roles of the select artists we shall find our own, 
our long-lost Reichardt? If it should be sol 

Mr. Maretzek gives us three more of his very 
peculiar representations of opera this week—in 
which there is such a jumble of excellence and 
inefficiency —** Trovatore,”  ** Don Giovanni” 
and **Mignon.” ‘Don Giovanm” is advertised 
as presented with the greatest cast the world 
Well, it inay be so advertised 
in some respects, for Signor Mari is certainly, 


vanni, the worst sihyer, that one could find, 
[ think, if he searched the world through. 
Compare him with Maurel in the same role and 
he sinks intu utter insignificinee. As Count di 
Luna he is weak, but as Don Juan he is offen- 
sive. Exuent Mari—appiause—bravo Maret- 


zek. ‘I say Away!” Mas. 








BRIEF NOTES. 


The Parker-Memorial dedicatory services, in 


a neat pamphlet, can be had at Loring’s. 

Two millions is claimed as the sure result of 
the late Cyrus Wakefield’s enterprise, industry 
and turecast. 

Rev. Newman Hall of England is preaching 
in the churches of Boston and the vicinity at the 
present time. 

Mr. Samuel C. Cobb celebrated 





his silver 


the most uninteresting villain, and, as Don Gio-* 


—. 


\ 





ee. 
‘ 





So, being deried this distraction, we went up- 


it} wedding on Friday night, the day after he re- 
ceived the second nomination for the mayoralty. 

Benjamin F. Browne, apothecary, of Salem, 
an old exponent of Jacksonian Democracy, has 
just died at the age of eighty years. He was in 
the last war with England, and at one tine «as 
lodged in the Dartmoor prison. 

Ex-Senator James W. Nye of Nevada, it is 
said, losing his senatorship, is to return to New 





| York city, where, in the palmy days of the Fer- 
| nando Wvod democracy, he was a police com- 


missioner. He was previously a ‘‘Barne 
burner.” He is now a Republican. And al- 


| ways a joker. 

It was a high compliment to the energy and 
efficiency of Hon. William A. Simmons thit he 
should be re@lected chairman of the Republican 
Ward and City Committee of Boston by « vote 
of 82 to 20 for all other candidates, at its organ 


ization on Monday evening, tor the current 
political year. 


| air of treading on pedals as he walked; in came 
the professional woman with solfeggio written on 


stances, and “enjoys Mozart or Beethoven so 


much more” when in company with 


Annie 


Thomas or Mrs. Braddon; in came the woman 
who must eat doughnuts or perish, and eat 


and in came Mr. Thumas. 


'them she did; finally, in came the orchestra, 
The audience gave 


him a warm welcome; and the baby that never 


until now was known to be heard until the third 
At the 
third rehearsal we have come to expect babies ; 


rehearsal lifted up its voice and wept. 


whether we expect them or not they were al- 


sal is an anomaly. 


known! Its first cry drew Mr. Thomas right 


round; but, as if not quite certain whether or 
/ no he was not mistaken, he turned and went on 
! with his conducting; but at the second cry he 
There 


rapped his baton on the music-rack. 
was no mistake now; there was a baby; and, 


leaving the stage, he requested that that baby be 


removed. That baby was removed; and then, 
but not till then, the conductor took up his 
baton. Here is going to be a revolution in 
Philharmonic affairs—a much-needed revolu- 
tion. How often in past winters, when listen- 
ing to some exquisitely-thrilling passage in a 
symphony, when we have for a moment lost 


vurselves and forgotten our surroundings in the | 


thoughts and emotions called up by its cadence, 


sensitive by sympathy, bike a sharp and sudden 
blow! Bat, “What! what! what!” cries out 


Sue? Why, next thing they will turn out 
grandma and grandpa!” Certainly, my dear 
madam, if grandma and grandpa show any, be 
it the least, tendency to ‘cry aloud and spare 
not.” Mr. Bergman, easy-going soul, ignored 


the children, or rather accepted them as an in- | 
| evitable necessity, as they were there; made the | 
We ad-| 
mired at the same time that we deplored his | 
good-humor, whieh bore all things, endured all 
things, and never failed, so far as his audience | 
| is conccrned; but still we did deplore. 


best of them, grinned and bore it 


NUISANCES AT CONCERTS. 
A Philharmonic reliearsal is no place 


| young children; but what shall those mothers 

do who cannot go unless they take their children 
: with them? 
whatever might happen. Thomas. 


Truly, I don’t know. Ask Mr. 
I would suggest if it were an emer- 


Next day when I opened my paper it was ap-/ gency one might try taking the babies, and— 


parent a 
my views and was bent upon enforcing them i 
the most bloodthirsty manner, as he called upon | 


ta glance that the editor had adopted ‘gag ’em,” or something might be done in the 
n| Way of a barrel-organ and a monkey hired for 
rehearsal afternoons. 
: : é have had their day at the Philharmonics, and 
‘the government to move with lightning speed | we begin a new era. If Mr. Thomas could but 


At all events the children 


and avenge the act ere the sun went down upon | silence the man with creaking boots now, and 


the heads of the wretche 
American vessel in neutral waters, violated ah 
laws of belligerancy, run the blockade of the | 


Spanish embargo, and trampled under foot the | 


doctrine that free goods make free ships, as lai 
down by the Orders in Council and the Edict of! 


Nantes. In a few days came reports of the | 


great New York meeting, and I then learned! Berlioz, ‘La Reine Mab,” 
| phonic introduction to the drama, “ Sigurd 
| Siembe.” ; 
1h u i - » ‘ ? 

oS d that profound statesman | lighttul way an aria from Bach's **Matthaeus 
Congressman “ox, and that p : ? | Passion,” with violin obligato, and Beethoven's 
ex-Congressman Robinson, the latter being full | ‘In questa tomba,” which last being encored he 


as bloodthirsty as the editor of my paper. The | replied with a selection from ‘‘The Magic Flute.” | 


that my views were substantially prevailing 
there, and were endorsed by Lawyer Evarts, 


s who had seized an_ Prohibit doughnuts, how happy we might all be! 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
The first of the Thomas Symphony Concerts 


was given on Saturday evening, at Steinway 
q| Hall, before a ‘large audience. Beethoven's 
| «<Dedication of the House” was the first piece 
| on the programme, and it was followed by Schu- 
bert’s lovely symphony in C, the scherzo from 


and Svendsen’s sym- 


Mr. Whitney sang in his own de- 








Augustine Jones, Esq., of Lynn, received as 
apresenton Thursday evening last sixtven vears 
of the Liberator, beginning with the year L349, 
and terminating with the year 1865, elegantly 
bound in eight volumes. The giit was from 
Mrs. Mercy 8S. Osborne, widow of the late Dans 
icl Osborne, Esq., of Dover, N. H., one of the 
saints of Abolition days. 

Mr. Sumner started for Washington Tuesday, 





Thursday. Mr. Sumner spent an 
afternoon io Springticld as the guest of Mr. 
} Smith R. Poilii,s. He held a reception at the 
Springfield Club house, and afterwards dinea 
with Mr. Phillips, in company with ex-Gove- 
ernor Bullock, Mr. Dawes, and several other 
gentlemen. : 

The final blast in the Hoosac 
ploded Thanksgiving afternoon, opening a clear 
passage through from east to west. Thus after 


tunnel was ex- 


ways there, from six montts old up to three! 
years, who have the ‘“‘second time come to their | 
swaddling-clouts ;” but a baby at a first rehear- | 
However, on Wednesday | 
afternoon there it was, and there it made itself 


twenty years of preparation and labor this great 
triumph of engineering is celebrated on a fes- 
tive day. The tunnel will soon be put in order 
for the rails, and by July next the cars will be 
running through it. ‘The cost to the State has 
been about ten millions dollars. 

Mrs. Aurora Puelps’s ‘‘Bethesda laundry,” at 
Woburn center, as part of her women's home- 





stead league movement, was successfully ine 
augurated on Tuesday evening last. Ex-Mayor 
Butfum of Lynn, Miss Jennie Collins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence, and other friends, were present 

and spoke. Music interspersed the addresses. 
In about a week the liundry will be in tall — 
operation. An agency in Boston is established 

at Bowker’s clothing store on Green street. 

It is not too complimentary to say that Mayor 
Pierce has made one of the most suceessful 
Mayors that Boston has ever had. Though 
serving but eleven munthis, he lias, in lis own 
| quiet but effective way, ensured the health com- 
| mission, the fire commission, and the city chars 
ter revision commission, three measures which 
alone would stamp any administration as able. 
; His duties generally have been discharged faith- 
fully, intelligently, and to popular acceptance, 
| It appears that Plymouth Church cannot let 
their action in dropping Mr. Tilton’s name from 














the roll of membership pass without reconsid- 


eration. This has been forced upon them by 
the action of Drs. Storrs’s anil Buddington’s 
churches in deminding an explanation ot that 


| construction of Congregational discipline which 


results in dismissing a member without trial of 
the charge against hi ut on Wednesday 
night its action was reaffirmed, and the sister 
churches told, politely, it was none of their 
business. 

And now Mr. John T. Drew, of whom we 
have heard before, comes forward and says 


| “the S. C. check” given, as has been supposed, 


to take | to Schuyler Colfax, by Oakes Ames, tor Credit 


| Mobilier dividends, was in truth given to the 
| late Amos B. Merrill, of this city, wio was an 


| 
H 
| 
| 





| is equal to it. 


agent or associate of Mr. Ames ip some cotton 
operations in 186% atthe South. Ile says the 
fact is within his knowledge. If so the books 
and papers of Mr. Merrill should confirm it, 
and Mr. Colfax be let up on that particular 
transaction. But, unfortunately, evidence in 
the possession of the Ameses inJigate a wholly 
different disposition of the cleck im Yuestion. 
The Calcutta Eaglishman of Auz. 30, last, 
mentions that Mr. William H. Dall, of this city, 
of Alaska repute, is out ona fresh expedition. 
He is under orders from our government to 
search out and report upon the best locality for 
landing a new telegraphic cable, bringing China 
aud Japan into communication with New York 
and Washington. ‘The route of the cable wes- 
terly is from the most northeasterly of the 
Japanese islands to the southern extremity of 
Kamschatka; thence to Cape Coslof; thence 
over to Behring’s Island; next under the sea to 
the Aleutian islands and Alaska; and thence 
down the coast to San Francisco. This is @ 
long route, but the enterprise of the projectors 


ip ger 


President Grant says of the widely-circulated 
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CITY HALL NOTES. 


rumor that he lost heavily by the failure of Jay | 


which characterize the artist were shown with! arch from the opposite side. The artist has were made 








| Rice, Mr. Slack, and others. 
| REV. DR. BARTOL ON ‘‘THE WAR-CLOUD.” 


; 


by Mr. Bird, Mayor Pierce, Mr. | 


Sunday morning last the venerable preacher 
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FURNISHING GOODS 





Cooke & Co., wl iting to a friend: “You | SAE SSS full whelming effect. es fi | displayed consummate skill in his management 
sot naar ele ae ai im the sei cee | The Journal righily says: ‘‘The action of the} On Friday evening, ‘‘The Civil Death” was of = cae ee in ~ reagan group- 

z . "e -bs } i . . me ition- enacted. | ing of the men and beasts which occupy a prom- 
§ Srewont of day Conkes bony SER ie oases et eee ene eee The family circle at the Boston Theater is | inent place in the center of the picture. 


before it failed, and took no notice of $187,000 
which the government had there. This bank 
was not a nativnal bank, and therefore not a 
bank of deposit. Government, therefore, had 
no deposits with them and lost nothing by them. 
I, individually, was in Pittsburg at the time of 
their suspension, and was as much surprised to 
hear of it as you or uny one could be. If I had 
a deposit there—and I did keep an account with 
them—it is still there. If L owe them anything 
—and | expect L do—that is among their assets. 
Untortunately I haye been in a condition since 
my occupincy of my present office that no bank 
could fail afier the 15ih of any month and vic- 
timize me out of five hundred dollars.” 

Rev. Philips Brooks preached, the other 
Sunday evening, in the Arlington street church, 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware's, and formerly Dr. Chan- 
Ding’s. ‘This was done by Mr. Ware’s invita- 
tion, and to impiy, not identity or even resem- 
blance of theologic A doctrines, but simply good 
feeling and neighborly spirit. ‘The Appicton 
chapel of Harvard University has lately been 
opened for the season for especial services by 
prominent clergymen of the neighborhood ot 
Various denominations, and Rev. Mr. Brooks 
gave the first of a course. And now Rey. 
James Freeman Clarke has inaugurated a series 
of discourses by clergymen of all sects and de- 
Nominations—erch tv deiend and advocate his 
own faith with the ulinust freedum—to be given 
in his church weekly. ‘Uae sigmificant part of 
such occurrences is net so much that they are 
allowed by tie leading powers of ‘the sects 
and churcues, but that they are wholly in ac- 
cordance with puvlic opinion, and not likely to 
be less so. 

Mr. Whittier writes on the Cuban question 
from Amesbury to Senator Sumner: ‘ Lhanks 
for thy manly and just letter on the Cuban diffi- 


culty! twas the word needed. The summary 


shooting of the passengers of the Virginius— | 


filibusters as they may have been, and probably 
Were—is sliocking and unjustiliable. 
been the wholesale butcherivs ia France, both 
by the Commune and the government. But in 
this case nv man among us so regrets and de- 
plores the bloody deed as dv Castelar and the 
inteHiyent republicans of Spain. If we seize 
this occision to strike at them we give direct 
aid and comfort to ultramontane popery, to Don 
Carlos and the crucl priesthood who are fight- 
ing against republicanism in Europe. We do a} 
deed in crusiing out the republic of Spain, 
under its noble President, which can only tind | 
its parallel of atrocity in the crushing-out of the 
Roman republic by tue so-called French repub- 
lic of 1849. Heaven preserve us from such in- 
famy! L[ hope and believe wiser and worthier 
counsels Will prevail, and that the only demand 
of our govermment upon Spain shall be the 
speedy emancipation of the enslaved in Cuba, 


and the rights and liberties pertaining to citizens | 


of the Spanish republic secured to the people 
of all classes in her d-pendencies.” 


The funeral of Join P. Hale took place in | 
The | 


Dover, N. il., on Saturday afternoon last. 
bells were tolled and the stores clused between 


the hours of two and four. At half-past one 
o’clock tamily prayers were held at his late res- 
idence on Pivasant street, and the remains were 
taken to the Unitarian church. The pall-bear- | 
ers accompanying them were Governor Straw, 
ex-Governor Harriman, Judge Daniel Clark 
(who was with Mr. Hale ten years in the Sen- 
ate), Gen. Gilman Marston, Ilon. George G. 
Fogg. Hon. Mason W. ‘Tappan, Hon. E. H. 
Rollins, Hon. James Pike, Mayor Charles H. 
Horton of Dover, Hon. John H. White, Hon. } 
Oliver Wyatt aml Hon. Benjamin Barnes. The 
services were conducted by the Rev. Thomas 
W. Brown, assisted by the Rey. John Parkman | 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., formeily Mr. Hale's pas- 
tor. The services began with a chant by the | 
church choir, followed by selections from the | 
Scriptures. Then Rev. Mr. Brown delivered | 
the address, after which prayer was offered by | 
the officiating clerzyiman, and the singing of a | 
hymn by the quartette of the chureh ciosed the | 
services. The remains were followed by a long 
line of carriages to Pine-Hill cemetery. The 
committal service was then performed by Rev. 
Dr. T. S. Lambert of Ciariestown, Mass., 
brother-in-law of Mr. ffale. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard are publishing some 
capital holiday books. 
S.A. Stetson & Co. can put up gas-fixtures 


to win the admiration*of the most cynical. 


Messrs. Macallar, Williams & Parker ex- | 


hibit the best Boston-imade winter clothing at 
very low prices. 

H. B. Fuller, agent, 
street (not 177. as we printed last week), and 


is at 117 Washington 


shows some very excellent and very cheap 
periodicals. 
The Globe is a live paper—full of news, 


well arranged, with editorials worthy of respect, 
and a general management that indicates intel- 
ligence, tact and success. 

Noyes, Holmes & Co. keep up their old-time 
name and enterprise in their new store, at 219 
Washineton street. They have fresh arrivals 
every day of new books. 

Messrs. Cuslinan & Brooks are astonishing 
housekeepers with their damask and worsted 
offerings, which heads of families, and all classes 
and ages, as well, examine at once. 
They will then surely purchase. 

Jolin “Particular” Loring has an extra assort- 


should 


ment of fancy goods, steel goods, gloves, wors- 
teds, furs, fur trimmings, ete., ete., suitable for 
the season and prevailing tashions, winch 
ladies can purchase at advantage just now. 12 
Tremont row. 
Messrs. Stearns 
represent some capital insurance companies, 


Brothers, 12 Kilby. strect, 


and wiil underwrite for our merchants as favor- 
They carry cour- 
tesv and satisfaction, with promptitude and accu- 


ably as any insurance men. 


racy, in their negotiations. 


Messrs. Palmer, Batchelders & Co. are well 
choice 


prepared for the holidays, having a 


stock of new jewelry, watches, parians, en- 
amels, gems, &e., &e., 
tifal, and all wortuy of acecpiance by the most 
tasteful and appreciative. 


The Tucker Manufacturing Co. have wona 
first-place among gas-fiature manufacturers from 
the originalty, beauty and completeness of their 
and them geeat facilities for pro- 


assortinent, 
duction enibles 
tavorable prices. 


them to offer pattorms at very 


So have | 


j ter of 


without linnt—all beau- 


Phe public will do well to 


| ing the Legislature for the annexation of all the 
| territory north of Beacon street in Brookline 
|was a singular bit of aldermanic modesty. 
| They propose to ask only for a right of way to 
our outlying colony of Brighton.” 

By the resignation of Mayor Pierce, Alder- 
man Cutter, chairman of the upper branch of 
the city council, becomes acting Mayor until 
the election of a successor. He will still have 
the right to vote as an alderman, but will be 
without the veto power of a mayor. As anew 
mayor will assume office early in January, it is 
not probable that the two branches will order 
an election to fill the vacancy, as they have the 
power todo. Alderman Cutter has had much 
experience as a member of the city government, 
and there is no danger that the interests of the 
city will suffer in his hands. 

The paving department proposes to try a new 
plan in the employment of laborers this winter. 
About six hundred men are kept at work during 
the suinmer, and the usual course has been to 
discharge about fifteen per cent. each winter. 
The experiment is to retain them all and deduct 
pay fur sturmy days, when they cannot work 
out have usually been employed in the yards. 
Che daily pay amounts to about $1000, and it is 
believed that by this plan the men can be guar- 
anteed work the greater part of the winter and 
the cost to the city will not be more than under 
the vid plan. The pay of the men ranges from 
$2 to 33.25 a day. 

At the meeting of the Aldermen, Monday, 
the resignation of Mayor Pierce, on account of 
his election to Congress, was received and ac- 
The resignation takes effect next Sat- 
urday. He thus happily avoids the dilemma ot 
holding two offices at the sametime. ‘The ques- 
tion ot free soup was discussed and communi- 
cations on the subject were received from the 
Mayor and the board of Overseers of the 
| Poor. The Mayor stated that the City Solicitor 
] 


cepted. 





had given the opinion that the distribution as 
proposed was illegal. The matter was referred 
to the committee on the Overseers of the Poor. 
(‘he public park question was postponed for one 
week. 

The organization of the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners has been fully completed, and the 
board is now in full possession of the depart- 


ment. As constituted, there are three commis- 


}sioners (Messrs. Rockwell, Chamberlain and 


Sawyer), with Prof. Rockweil as chairman, and 
Mr. Fred. W. Smith, Jr., late in the Assessor’s 
department, as private secretary. It is under- 
stood that no change will be made in the com- 
position of the clerks of the department, and 
that they will remain, as heretotore, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry W. Longley. The 
commission meets every morning in the room 
formerly occupied as the private office of the 
'Chicf Engineer, and continues in session for 
, several hours. 











THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Dramatic. 
SALVINI AT THE ‘‘BOSTON THEATER.” 
On Monday evening last Signor Salvini ap- 
peared for the first time in Boston before a 


| small but appreciative audience, in the charac- 


‘*Samson,” the title role of a biblical 
drama, offering a subject of diction new to our 
audiences in representation if ndt in literature. 

It is the custom of managers and the press to 
herald every foreign artist as ‘‘great” whenever 


jhe has been secured for this country.at the 


most unreasonable remuneration, till the adjec- 
tive has lust its force, dwindling down to a 
ridiculous soubriquet in the cheap vocabulary 
of advertising cant. It is therefore natural that 
experience should make us hesitate to receive 
the announcement of artists so proclaimed in 
that childlike spirit of faith the occasion calls 
for, and leads us to reserve our judgment till op- 
| portunity allows us to form an opinion. | Signor 

Salvini has proved an agreeable disappointment, 
}although we frankly confess that we cannot 
; view him in the managerial light of greataess. 

He is an actor such as every metropolitan thea- 
ter of Europe has one or more to show in the 
| different branches of the drama, with all the 
requisite professional culture and training with- 
out which it is impossible to compete for artis- 
; tic laurels. It is fair to render every tribute 
j due to his talent, but the epithet ‘‘great” must 
| be reserved to qualify genius whenever it is met 
} With. 

The drama of ‘* Samson,” in which Signor 
Salvini assumes the title vole, is pleasingly and 
not unimaginatively wrought into blank verse 
from the simple and sketchy material supplied 
by the Old Testament. It is not rich in dra- 

matic moments, but, such as they .re, they have 

been skillfully used by the author and intelli- 
' gently interprete | by the actor. Unlike Milton's 
i **Samson Agonistes,” which begins with Sam- 
| son's blindness, D‘Aste’s drama begins with Sam- 
sun's marriage and his betrayal by the Amorites. 

The opening of the first act is an impressive 
jinvocation to heaven by Manoah, followed by 

an accusation of treachery against Samson by 

members of his tribe, which he overhears. 

The very first words spoken assure us that we 

have a treat in store in the exccilent declama- 

tion of blank verse in a full chest-voice, with 

clear enunciation and correct natural emphas s, 

withort losing sight of the rythmical accent. 

This method of declamation is followed by every 

member of the excellent company ; Salvini him- 

self has a deep, melodious bass that he modu- 


lates well, never rising to the approved roar ef | 


the tragic arena, and, instead of a spent climax, 
he constantly conveys the sense of reserved 
‘power. The recital of his encounter with the 
‘hon won him his first round of applause from 
the parquet, and the rescue of his father fro 
the Philistines, by taking him up on one arm 
and throwing him over his shoulder like a child, 
brought down the aiaphitheater in raptures. 
His scene with Delilah in the third act is 
patriotic and beautiful. It is true that her wiles 
obtain the final triumph over the tr sting and 
tenderhearted man, to whom war and victory 


istine woman to his heart once more. She per- 
suades hiim to drink wine, draws the secret of 


Philistines. The fourth act describes Delilah’s 
abasement, and is mostly between herand Melca, 
In the titth act we see Samson blinded and fet- 
tered on the steps of the temple, and his lament 
is a masterly piece of declamation. From this 
he gradually rises to an invocation to God 
sight and strength. Delilah and 


to Testore 
*|Maurah appear. Delilah sues for pardon, 
}but he sadly upbraids her and refuses to 


| 


are nothing without love—noa é vita ove non | 
stede amore—and he takes the treacherous Puil- | 


his strength from him, and delivers him to the } 


the only part of the house where the price 
would meet with general favor, but this place 
is in such a filthy condition that respectabie 
people are unwilling to seat their wives and 
daughters there. This abuse has existed for 
years, although $1 and $2 are asked for ad- 
mission there on extra occasions, and, though 
generally conceded, it has never been publicly 
condemned. This portion of the theater was a 
genteel and always crowded resort at fifty and 
seventy-five cents a few years ago, and there is 
no reason why it should not ke now at higher 
prices. Uncleanliness in a theater should not 
be tolerated, and the general emptiness of the 
house at accessible prices shows conclusively 
that t¢ is not. We offer this suggestion for the 
practical consideration of managers. 

IN GENERAL. 

It is a notable coincidence in dramatic history 
that the three greatest living histrionic artists, 
Salvini, Feehtcr and Miss Charlotte Cushman, 
will play successive engagements each of one 
week only upon the stage of the same theater. 

* The death, in London, is announced of George 
Clitfurd Jordan, the actor so widely known as 
“Gentleman Jordan.” He was born in Balti- 
more in 1825, and was educated as a printer, 
and worked on the Baltimore Sun. Flattered 
with his success in amateur performances, he 
adopted the stage as a profession. He first ap- 
peared at the Museum, in Baltimore, under the 
management of John E. Owen. Mr. Jordan 
played at the Howard Athenwum, in this city, 
while Mr. Jacob Barrow was its manager. I Lis 
handsome presence, graceful action and modu- 
lated voice, aided the effect of hia finished per- 
formance. He was an excellent comedian. 


Musical. 

THE PABKER-M EMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

“Baldwin's Band” was the attraction at Par 
ker-Memorial Hall, on Sunday evening, that 
called in an audience that filled the seating and 
standing-room. ‘Tne programme was a deliglit- 
ful combination of popular and classical music, 
its arrangement exhibiting a happy estimate ot 
the taste of the audience assembled. Among 
the more conspicuous of the ten numbers per- 
formed were Gung’l ‘Sounds from Home,” for 
two violins, rendered by Messrs. Patz and 
‘r@atman; the “Tantune Ergo” of Mercadante, 
}Favorite de Vienne,” flute-solo by Henry 
Kofipitz, Mendelssohn's ‘Song without Words,” 
tow’s ‘*Martha,” and a Potpourri from ‘‘Tann- 
hauser.” These pieces received special marks 
of the warm favor bestowed upon the perfurm- 
ances in general. ‘The concert was the most 
complete success of the series till then, and 
tully established the excellence of the Sunday 
nigtt’s cnutertainments at low. popular prices. 

An exceptionally-tine combination will ap- 
pear to-morrow (Sunday) night, including Mr. 
Joseph Heine, the blind violinist, Madame 
Heine, pianiste, Miss Carrie A. Brackett, 
soprano, and Mr. George K. Titus, basso. 

THE THEODORE THOMAS CONCERTS. 

The series of Thomas concerts opened at 
Music Hall, last night, to a very large audience. 
Owing to the hour of our going to press we are 
not able to speak critically of the performance 
in this issue. The New York Tribune, speak- 
ing of the opening Thomas concert, after a 
handsome compliment to Mr. Thomas, says of 
his orchestra: ‘Lt will hardly be believed that 
he brings back his orchestra more perfectly bal- 
anced, more complftely obedient to his will, 
richer in tone and more refined in expression 
than it was when we last heard it; but such is 
the fact. Every year it grows more and more 
homogeneous, and Mery year its improvement 
strikes us with fresh surprise. Its very first 
utterance on Saturday, in the Beethoven over- | 
ture, was almost startling, the attack was so 
true and the voice so full and hearty. The 
strings seemed to vibrate as if in answer toa 
single will. No one swerved from the tone by 
so much asa hair's breadth. Among all the 
sixty players there was no uncertainty, no hesi- 
tation, no lack of confidence, even for an in- 
stant. Asa result of this rare combination of | 
boldness and decision, every phrase of the 
overture stood out in clear relief. The most 
intricate and confusing passages were revealed 
in all their wonderful structure, and every thread 
which is woven into the brilliant fabric could be 
distinctly traced. The same excellences were 
equally conspicuous in the great symphony of 
Schubert, whose dazzling splendors have never | 
been so fully revealed to us before. The clear- | 
ness of the performance must have impressed 
everybody from the start. The extraordinary 
beauty of the coloring, the pertect blending of 
the parts, and the inimitable spirit and vitality 
of the orchestra could hardly be overpraised, 
and the impression sinks deeper and deeper into 
our mind as we reflect upon the superb per- | 
formance. It was in the glorious finale, of | 
course, with its tremendous sweep of the long- 
gatiered forces, that the band achieved its 
greatest triumph. Even Mr. Thomas fhimselt 
here abandoned his customary impassive de- 
meanor, and the music rushed onward to the 
close in the midst of an excitement which af- 
fected audience and performers alike.” 

The second concert will be given this after- 
noon. At the third concert Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow, who has been studying devotedly with 





| Madame Rudersdortf, in preparation for these 


concerts, will appear for the first time here this 
season. The other concerts will be given on 
Wednesday and Friday evenings and on Satur- 
| day afternoon of next week. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The third symphony concert will take place 
on Thursday afternoon next. Mr. George L. 
Osgood will render tenor airs by Handel. The 
|} orchestra will play Symphony No. 8 in B-flat 
| by Haydn, Weber's ‘‘Euryantac” overture, and 
numbers by Mozart and Schumann. 
| MR. PERABO'S MATINEE. 
| This delightful occasion will take place on 
| Friday next, at4P. M., at Wesleyan Hall. The 
| Beethoven Quintette Club will assist. 
IN GENERAL. 





| Max Maretzek’s Italian Opera Troupe has 
| been compelled to succumb to the ‘‘hard times’ 
}and disband. The enterprise has been disas- 
| trous from the outset of the season on account 
| of the heavy outlay involved in the engagement 
fof such artists as Madame Lucca, Madame i 
| Murska and Signor Tamberlik, coupled with 
the fact that the financial panic set in just in 
time to damage managerial prospects. 


| 


| ART NOTES. 





PICTURES RY E. L. WEEKS. 


stulio of Mr. Weeks is one of a bazaar in 
Damascus, in which is exhibited the rare spec- 
tacle of a street overhung with mats, through 
which the daylight is faintly streaming. 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE AND NOYES 
are preparing for another competitive sale, 
which will take place during the holidays. 
Among the few pictures now hanging in their 
gallery is one of the very best examples of 
Lambinet, and also a small landscape by Victor 
Dupres, which is simple in composition, but full 
of natural effects. A little stream, on the banks 
of which a herd of cattle are grazing, flows 
through the foreground, while beyond is a range 
of hills. A golden atmosphere envelopes the 
scene, which is one of quict beauty, yet tull ot 
pure sentiment expressed in truthful and har- 
monius color. 
WILLIAMS AND EVERETT 

have rehung the walls of their gallery with a 
large collection otf pictures by foreign and na- 
tive artists, who are represented by some choice 
examples of their peculiar styles. Prominent 
among them are apicture by Eastman Johnson, 
ot a girl feeding a pet lamb; a sunset on the 
meadows, by M. J. Heade, which is rich in 
color and atmospheric effects; a sentimental 
scene by G. H. Boughton, representing a gipsey 
camp located in the background, while in the 
foreground is geen a young shepherd who has 
become enamored of a gipscy girl, to whom he 
has told the story of his passion, which is met 
by an unfavorable response from the object ot 
his adoration; two landscapes by W. A. Gay, 
which are equal to the very best he has ever 
produced, one being a pasture scene and the 
other a view on the coast of Manchester; a ma- 
rine view by Petersen, called ‘Phe Fishermen,” 
which represents a large schooner resting idly 
upon the water and surrounded by a fleet of 
sinaller vessels, 80me of which are seen on the | 
distant horizon; three Italian views by George 
L. Brown, including a scene onthe Grand Canal 
at Venice, which are luminous in color; a view 
of Niagara Falls by moonlight, by Ingen of 
Butfalo, which is one of the most effective and 
pleasing pictures of its class ever seen in Bos- 
ton; a landscape by Van Lanputten of Dussel- 
dort, in which a boy tending sheep is a promi- 
nent accessory; two landscapes representing 
summer and winter, by Krusemar of Dussel- 
dorf; a landscape in October by McEntee, tull 
of the out-of-dour feeling; a coust scene by W. 
T. Richards of Philadelphia, which is expres- 
sive of the sentiment, spirit and odor ot the 
‘saltesea waves”; a genre subject by Edwin E. 
Champney, in which is seen an old woman 
seated in a kitchen surrounded by all the imple- 
ments of domestic economy, and engaged in 
paring potatoes; and two views by Kruseman 
Van Eiten of a coast scene and a woud interior. 

The entire collection displayed by Williams 
& Everett is one of more than ordinary interest 
and value, and will more than repay a long and 
careful examination from every student and 
lover of art. 

MORSE’S ‘‘PARKER.” 

On Tuesday and Wedne sdiy next, Mr. S. H. | 
Morse will show, at his studio, room 13, 25 
Bromfield street, his new two-third size bust of 
Theodore Parker, which is generally much ad- 
inired. 

IN GENERAL. 
Miss Mary Alcott is in London, copying Tur- 


Among other and smaller pictures in the | 


| 
| DEPARTMENT. 
of the West church took the above subject for | 


his discourse, and selected for his text, Proverbs, 
| 14th chapter, 34th verse: ‘Justice exalteth a 

nation, but sin maketh a nation miserable.” He | 
began by speaking of the rumors of war which | 
then seemed to be the general topic of conver- | 
sation. Ife then proceeded to give reasons | 
which sometimes make war necessary, but | 


firmly maintained that 
just reason fur America beginning war with any | 
nation. The great hue-and-cry now is that our | 
flag has been insulted and we must avenge the 








j that itis the manifest destiny for Cuba and San 


outrage. We must first thoroughly understand 
what our flag is, and what it covers, before we 
rush headlong into a fight for it. Bunting is 
cheap, and if our flag is made to screen iniqui- | 
ties, so much the worse for that flag. No per- 
son doubts the rights of a nation to punish men | 
engaged in a filibustering expedition against | 


flag is carried, then the nation may be led by | 
the nose around the world. Now, the occasion | 
of war with Spain on account of the **Virginius” 
affair will not stand the test. ‘The massacre of | 
the crew of that vessel in Cuba certainly de- | 
serves to be rebuked by all nations, but there is | 
not the slightest cause for the United States | 
making war with Spain on that account. Dr. | 





ginius” and the massacre of her crew did not 
constitute an insult to the American flag. The 
* Virginius” was engaged in an unlawful expedi- 
ion against a country with which we are at 
present at peace, and her acts were not, and he 
was sure would not, be considered by the 
American people as justifiable causes for war. 
During our late civil War would we permit a 
Spanish cruiser to give aid to the secessionists 
if we could help it? Certainly rot. Why, 
then, should we make w & with a nation for 
punishing people Who we?e abcut to assist those 
of its subjects engaged in a civil war against 
them? But it is said that the butchery of the 
Cuban volunteers should be avenged. How? 
Shall we spill a pailful of blood to wipe outa 
mere blood stain? Shall thousands be batcher- 
ed to avenge the butchery of afew? No! Al- 
though we deplore the murder committed by | 
the Spaniards, and may strongly sympathize 
with the Cubans in their struggle tor liberty, we 
have no cause to sacrifice thousanfs of lives in 
making war on Spain, because us wrong has 
been done to oure suntry , NeitherMaas our flag 
been insulted. We should in this case apply 
the Monroe doctrine, and not entangle our na- 
tion by intertering with the affairs of foreign 
powers. Dr. Bartol said that he thanked the 
great Senator of Massachusetts for his letter, 
in which nothing was added to the flame. Rufus 
Choate once said that among the greatest virtues 
which a nation should have should be prudence, 
tand now was the time to exercise that virtue, 
and refrain trom a war which we have no reason 
to begin. He then reviewed the consequences 
of a war with Spain, and said that the only 
people who would be benefitted by it would be 
the military contracturs for supplies, while 
thousands would be impoverished. He closed 
by protesting against going to war with Spain, 
and said that if it is, as has often been stated, 





Domingo to become a part of the United States, 
why need we intertere with violence? Destiny 
will take care of itself, and we should control 
ourselves and not entrust our affairs to rash 
representatives, nor place confidence in dema- 





ner, in which she is quite successful. She says 
she don’t know that anybody will want her cop- 
ies, but she means to line her own room with | 
them. ' 





= | 
ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. | 
3IRS. BARNARD ON ‘‘EMIGRATION.” 
The national government has of late taken | 
steps toward a compicte investigation of the | 
manner in which emigrants are treated in their | 


passage from their old homes to the new they | 


find in America, and in the spring of the pres- | 
ent year a special committee of six persons was | 
appointed, acting under orders from the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, with instructions to visit 
the different points of departure and arrival, in- | 
spect the steamers of the various lines, and re- 
port officially upon the subject. One of the 
members of this committee was Mrs. IL. M. 
Barnard (to whom we alluded a week or two | 
since, in copying a letter on this subject), who 
is at present passing a few days in this city. 
Mrs. Barnard sailed from New York, in June 
last, in one of the Cunard steamers, and after 
an absence of three months, during which she 
visited Liverpool, Southampton and Havre, she 
returned as a steerage passenger in the ‘City of 
New York,” one of the steamers of the Inman 
line. Mrs. Barnard inspected also a number of 
steamers belonging to other lines, and found 
that as a general rule the emigrants are well 
treated, have good accommodations, and are | 
supplied with good, wholesome food, though | 
better might be supplied in consideration of the | 
amount of passage-money paid. There is also | 
much inconvenience if not suffering expericnctd | 
by reason of the lack of stewardesses, not to | 








wait upon the passengers in the steerage, but | 
to perform for the women and children in their | 
sickness those offices which they were unable | 
to do for themselves. There are other ways in | 
which the condition of the steerage passengers 
may be ameliorated, and these Mrs. Barnard | 
proposed to submit in her report. In her opin- | 
ion the whole matter would be best regulated by 
a National Bureau of Emigration, and by the es- 
tablishiment of what might be termed ‘Emigrant | 
Courts,” wherein the eungrant might obtain that 
justice which now, for many reasons, is almost 
beyond his reach. Mrs. Barnard’s report will 
probably be of a most interesting character, 
Che question of emigration is one which pos- 
sesses peculiar interest at the present time. 
when the tide is at the flood, and when steamer 
after steamer is bringing over its hundreds ot 
the poorer though industrious and laboring 
classes of the different nations of Europe and 
; the other countries of the old world. 
SENATOR SUMNER AT THE BANKS CLUB. 

The dinner of the Banks Club, at the Parker 


| House, Saturday afternoon, was attended by 





| Vice-President Wilson, Senator Sumner, Mayor 
| Pierce, Alex. H. Rice, John P. Healy, F. W. 
| Bird, and other weli-Known gentlemen. Plates 
laid for seventy-eight persons, and the 


| were 
| 


| seats were all occupied. 
| an appropriate speech in his happiest vein, be- 


| ing cordially introduced by Samuel D. Crane, | 


the president of the club. He alluded to the 


absence of Hon. N. P. Banks, tur whom the 


| 
club was named, and expressed his gratification | 
| 


that the people of the State had again elected 
A large portion of his own life 


| Boys. Washington and Essex streets. 


26th inst. suddenly, Joseph Lewis Stackpole, Jr., 


Senator Sumner made | 


| Jones. 


gogues who would plunge us into almost inex- 
ricable difficulties. 


HERE-AND-THERE. 
The whole number of discharged convicts ad- 
vised and assisted by the State Agency during 








here was at present no |: 


(0) 





TIVEN TAL. 


FREELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS, 


566, 568, 570, 572 


Washington Street. 


SPECIALTIES 


them, and if our country must go whercver its | Of great importance to the masses. never 
before ofiered and well worth attention, in 


UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS, 


25c. each. 


HEAVY WOOLLEN SOCKS, 
15c., 25¢c. and 30c. per pair. 


Bartol maintained that the capture of the ‘Vir- | FINE MERINO SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


90c. and $1 each. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S UNDER- 


WEAR. 
$1 each. 


LESS THAN MARKET PRICE. 


UNDERWEAR, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK CO., 


DUDLEY HOSIERY Co., 


this Department. 


ELEGANT FRENCH BOWS, 


(NEW,) 


usual price. 


IN EXISTENCE, OF GOOD QUALITY, 


Gents’ 


$1.75, $2 & $2.25. 


ALL VARIETIES OF 
Furnishing 
AT RETAIL 


eft Wholesale Prices. 


LARGE INVOICE OF 


and ALL THE BESC MAKES, are represented in 


At wu reduction of BO per cent. from 


BEST FITTING WHITE SHIRTS 


Goods 


Cardigan Jackets, 


For One Dollar each, 


One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents, 
and One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


GLOVES, 


—_~ 


the past year has been 293, of whom 211 have | ; : 
been inmates of the State Prison, and 82 were menue: 


discharged from the House of Correction. 
Tools and implements have been furnished to 
42 men, and 87 have been furnished with trans- 
portation to other parts of the State and to other 


States. The expense of the agency has been 
$3344. The average age of those discharged 


was a little over thirty years; 150 were of Irish 
parents, 87 of American, and the remainder of 
different nationalities. 

The total receipts of the internal revenue for 
the year have been $114,000,000, which is 
$6,000,000 more than Secretary Boutwell esti- 
mated. The expenses of collection have been 
$6,000,000. The commissioner estimates that 
by using the reduced force it will cost $4,000,- 
000 next year. He estimates, with all due al- 
lowance for the panie and stringency, that he 
will collect $103,000,000 next year. ‘The panic 
has shortened receipts to the amount of $2,000,- 
000 in the past nonth. The commissioner 
suggests that the taxes ought to be put back on 
illuminating gas and on legacies and bequests, 
on the ground that the repeal in the former case 
has not lessened the gas-bills of consumers, 
and that people who get bequests can afford the 
tax. These two items make a good drop in the 
general bucket. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


$$ - - . | 
PoruLan—Our Engle Cassimere Suits for Men and 








Look At THE NEW ParRLon Bep, at STEVENS'S 
furniture store, 601 Washington street. 4t novls 








ANOTHER TRIUMPH.—The following despatch from | 
New York has been received by Mr. H.C. Hayden, 
Agent Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, 167 Tre: | 
mont street: “At the forty-second exhibition of ‘The | 
American Institute of the City of New York, the highest 
premiums Was awarded to the Wheeler & Wilson 
New No. 6 Sewing Machine.” 


_ MARRIAGES. 


In this city. Sidney Andrews. formerly Washington | 
cCorrespomdent of Che Boston Advertiser, and tor the 
past two years secretary to Gov. Washburiu, to Miss 
Suh Lo Washburn, a relative of the lie Gov. 
Worhbuen oof Vermoat, and of ex-Gov. Emory 

Washburn of this state wait 


DEATHS. 


: = = isons SEERA EE REALE ANC, PS 
In this city. 21st inst., Josie B.. wife of Edward P. | 
Phillips. snd daughter of Hon. George O. Bras.ow, of | 
Somerville, | 
21-t in-t. at St. James Hotel, Florence Louise. 
diughter of Sadie E. and Charles H. Rogers, 1 mo. 
10 dys. 
| 2 
2éth inst.. Miss C. ANususta May, 78 yrs. 
25th inst., Edward A. Vose, 60 yrs. ~ 





| 
| 
| 





only son of J. Lewis and Martha P. Stackpole, 4 yrs 

| and 10 mos, y 
28th inst., of consumption, Sarah M.. wife of John 

K. Deane, and daughter of the late Deacon Lewis 


At Charlestowu, 16th inst., at the residence of her 
father (S. H. Allen). Mrs. Hattie A. Green, 26. 

At Braintree, 22d inst., B. L. Merrill, formerly of 
Boston, 57 yrs 6 mos. S 








NOTICE 


GEORGE C. HARRIS, Supt. 


to | 


in Large Variety, at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
a 


Our Immense Stock i8 now ready for 


HOUSEKEEPERS. nis tine of 


goods just pur- 


=| Nos. 37 & 39 


chased at great 


sacrifice 


are 


now placed on 


our 


Retail Count 


CUSHMAN 
& BROOKS, 


ers. 


Our friends and 


customers will re- 


ceive the full ben- 


Temple Place. 


fit of the purchase 


Elegant Irish, Scotch and French Linen 


DAMASKS, by the yard. Do. TUR- 
KEY RED DAMASKS, by the yard. 
Do. TABLE NAPKINS. Do. FRUIT 
NAPKINS and DOILIES. Do, DAM- 
ASK and FRINGED TOWELS. Do. 
TRAY CLOTHS. 


ALSO, LARGE LINES OF 


English and French Toilet Quilts, 


VERY CHEAP. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


nov2z9 








37 and 39 Temple Pla 


HEADQUARTERS 


lt 


ce: 


For Ladies’, Misses’ and Boys’ 
WORSTED JACKETS! 


se LEGGINS! 
= MITTENS! 


GLOVES! 


tly with his father, becoming conscious of his | 


bear this in mind. 
‘mission to remain. He is ordered to the games | 





LITERARY NOTES. J : : 
_ — he tinds his locks grown again, and begins to be | 

conscious of returning strength. He is led to | 
the porch ot the temple by his father, whom he 
| exhorts to leave him, and in a raphsodic speech 


The students of Princeton, determining Ger- 


ald Massey should be heard, secured the Metho- 


! before the princes and people. Left to himself | ise of achieving that degree of success which is 


dist chapel on Tharsdiy evening of last week, 
and there listened to and were gratified with his 
lecture on Charles Lamb. Nota professor, not 
even a lady, was present, but the **boys” were 
as enthusiastic as though their number was in- 
Dumerable, instead of a tew. 

Volume twenty-lirst of the Lady's Almanac 
has just been issucd by George Coolidge, being 
the number for IS74. It is as dainty as usual, 
being tilled with useful and entertaining matter, 
blank pazes for memoranday anda well-selected 
iniscellany of prose and poetry, the whole form- 
ing a collection whiel la lies will tind essential. 


& 





r 
} 


and ali presented as neatly and compactly as 


possible. 


Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. publish to-day a 


new household edition of Longtellow’s poems, 


| beginning, **God is with me?” he pulls down the | 

| pillars—the temple falls, and he is buried under 
its ruins amid the shrieks of the im.nolated 
multitude within, a portion of which is very in- 
opportunely introduced upon the stage by a 
number of life-sized puppets dropped from | 
above, whose unexpected appearance startles 
for a moment, but mars a powerful scenic effect | 
by the ludicrous contortions of a leg gracefully 
twined about a neck, or a head ingeniously | 
tucked under the arm—gymnastics which even 
a very quick curtain could not conceal. 

The company who support Signor Salvini de- 
serve much praise, and we are gratified for once 
to see a harmonious and finished performance by | 
trained artists, with which our national ‘*stars” 
persistently refuse to surround themselves. 
The proof of this statement may be found in 
the fact that the interest in a performance al- 


this article. 
aptitude tor pictorial art much of that culture | y6 pow pledged himself anew, and declared that 


| water colors, a view of a market-scene outside 


| giving expression to his rare feeling for form | 


| him to office. 


But few of our young artists give greater prom- | had been devoted to the conflict with slavery, 
i | which was now at last happily ended. He had 


long ago made the resolution that when the vic- 


sure to follow patient toil and earnest devotion | ory should be won in this mtuUe he would de- 
to the pursuit it life which is marked out by in-| vote himself with such zeal and energy as 
clination and talent than he whose name heads 


| remained to him to the reconciling of all differ- 
ee ate \ | ences between those who had occupied antago- 
Mie YE AGks tee ales toa Rare | nistic positions on this question. ‘Lo that effort 
which is only to be obtained by foreign travel, nothing should be wanting on his part to unite 
and the results of an oriental tour are seen in | men fur the promotion of att gies vt 
: ; : Wp atc sountry of which all were citizens. 

nearly every picture now in his studio in ‘the |'\9"s0"the influence of clubs and. social. inter 
Art-Club Building. He has lately finished, in | course, he said he had once dined in company 
| with Daniel Webster, when there were presen 

the walls of Jerusalem and near the Jaffa Gate. | Prescott, the great historian, Ticknor, wh 
The time selected is early morning, through the | taught the Spaniards the wealth of their own 
gray atmosphere of which looms up the Tower | literature; John G. Cogswell, the most eminent 
of Hippicus, beneath whose shadow a group is | bibliographer the country had produced; Fran- 
resting in a market-place. In the composition | cis C. Gray, and many others of distinction. 
and arrangement of this group the artist finds 
an opportunity, which he has well improved, of | greatest effect upon men’s Character and acts 
came up for discussion. Mr. Prescott declared 
that a mother’s influence was the most potent, 
and paid an eloquent tribute to the female sex in 
this relation. Another gentleman expressed 


and color. The costumes are highly pictur- | 
esque and typical, and convey an accurate idea | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NeW Bank BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST 
| Boston.- This is the only Sayings Bank in the Stat 


’ 


e 


| that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 


| Fleeced Lined STOCKINGS, Balmoral 


| Long STOCKINGS, Infants’ and Children’s 
| LONG STOCKINGS, Boys’ and Youth's 
| HOSE and HALF HOSE and SOCKS, Men’s 
Real Shaker Knit Long and Short Stockings, 
best makes; Real Scotch UNDERSHIRTS 


| The subject as to what influence exerted the | 


| calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
| tion has & guarantee fund (of 


$205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 








“Twenty-One Backward” 


| 


JOHN “PARTICULARS” 


“MODEL STORE,” 


Pf] TREMONT ROW. 


FAVCY GOODS, 
| JEWELRY, 


| 
12 


a 


and DRAWERS, al) wool. 
The only perfect assortment of Ladies’, 


3m novl_ | Gentlemen's, Misses’, Boys’, Children’s and 
— | Infants’ UNDERCLOTHING, HOSIERY and 
‘GLOVES in BOSTON, at such remarkably 
| low prices. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


nov2y 


PALMER, BAC 


' Call attention to thelr styles of 


lt 


most deficient in dramatic incident was sustained 
by the exeellent declamation of every passage 
of the piece, exercising a fiscinating influence 
upon every cultivated ear, 

In conciusion, we must say of this drama, 
that it merely indicates, while it scarcely gives, 

{full play to Signor Salvini's tragic powers, 
which is said to develop entirely in Othello.” 

Tuesday evening was selected for comedy, | 
and **Sullivan the Actor,” or, as the play is more 
familiarly known to English readers, ‘David | 
Garrick,” performed to another slim house, which | 
did not tor an instant make the actors waver in 
their efforts to please. The play is not localized 
in Italian, and we have a foreign version otf 

| English character which, with the exception ot 
a few minor details, is tiner than the usual native 
assumptions of it. The farcical effects usually 
caught at were omitted, and that tasteful medium 
observed without which comedy at once degen- | 
erates to the level of the farce. Comedy, al- | 
though well and gracefully sustained by Signor 
Salvini, is evidently not his strong point; ver- 
satilitv in both is a rare attribute even of genius, 
and Signor Salvini in his personation of **Sulli- 
van” confirms the impression of being a thor- 
oughly accomplished artist, and, what profes- 
sionally might be aptly styled an ‘academic 
‘actor.’ Itis a matter of regret that hard times 
{and the high prices of admission reduce the 
audience by hundreds who would gladly witness 
these performances. 

On Widnesday evening. ‘‘Othello” was given 
—not Shakespeare’s Otuello,” but one *adapt- 
ed” by Italian Gramatists, possibly by Silvini | 
himself, to show his powers, It is a terribly | 


containing all poetical works except Ins ‘*Chris- 
tus; a most promising by Rev. James 
Freemin Ciarke on **Comaon-Sense in Re- 
ligion,” an excellent theme 4yr theman and for 
the mes; a tiaels lustrated volt Melby S. A. 
Drake on rie Fields tad/Mansions of 
Middlesex,” fall of curious local and personal 
informati t quarto “Gallery of 
Great Com; in portraits and bio- 
graphical sk if the famous music masters 
of Europe ¢ books will bear examina- 
tion, and are exe tto keep or to give away. 
Messrs. Jan 
have sold their per 
~ , 
i 


Sati 


WOK 











& Ce., 
licals, the Atlantic Monthly 
y, to Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
i Messrs. HW.O. Houghton & 
Press: and Our Young 
ner & Co., of New York. 


Si 


of this city, 


and Erery 
ton ot New York. : 
Co., of the 
Folks to Messrs. Serib 
publishers of the 
They retain the 





Riversid 


new Juvenie Nicholas. 
rth American Reriew. It is 
understood thes have relinguished one 
hitherto prominent branch their business 
with a view to the enlargement and more vigor- 
ous prosecution of anolier de partment that has 
been, and commending itself to their 
earnest attention. The growing and propitious 
movement in favo’ of art education, not only in 
this but in many other Stites, invites them to 
engage in the production of elementary and 
other drawing books. and by the use of the 
heliotype process furnishes them with encourag- 
ing opportunity to aid in the esthetic culture o: 
ethe public by bringing out, thoroughly illus- 
trated, the best works direcdy or indirectly x 
fostering it that appear abroad or may be pre- | realistic presentation, and curdles »the blood 
pated here at home. This, with their reguiar | «nd horrifies in the grand climax. The won- 


thus 


or 


suil is, 





| which have conveyed the wares of the party to 


| coloring, and is highly expressive of life in the 


ot the character and professions of the differ- 
ent individuals forming the group. “On the left 
of the picture is a Jewish Rabbi clad in priestly | other gave the preference in his judgment to 
robes, and near-by is a group of women of) books; another to the newspaper. He sat, the | 
Bethlehem arrayed in the costume of the place | youngest man in the party, and watched’ Mr. | 
and period. In the center of the picture re-| Webster. He was heedful of all that was ‘said, 
pose the camels and other beasts of burden | like a judge, and finally declared that, to his | 
mind, there was more to. be derived from the 
This picture is full of rich | conversation of intelligent men than from any 
‘other source. Mr. Sumner enforced this view | 
Orient. It was painted trom drawings made | by reference to the declaration of Charles James | 
on the spot, and is so realistic and so full of} Fox that he was more indebted tor knowledge | 
nature that the observer seems to gaze upon; to his intercourse with Edmund Burke than to | 
the actual scene which the artist has so truth- | ail other sources of information. ile spoke of 
fully depicted. ‘tA Syrian Pastoral,” by Mr. | the statement of Dr. Jonson that Burke could 
Weeks, represents a family of Syrian peasants | not be met under a tree in a thunder-shower | — 
returning from labor at sunset, with their | without impressing one with the fact that he was | 
camels, asses and sheep. A prominent object | an extraordinary man. He illustrated his point | 
in the picture is a view of the west front of the | further by reference to the conversation of John- 
Temple of Jupiter, at Baalbec, which, as seen | son himself, as reported by his biographer, Bos- | 
in the light of a setting sun, and relieved! weil, and which had so long been among the 
against a sky of cloudless blue, exhibits an ef- | elassics of literature. Mr. Sumner then spoke | 
fect of color similar to that produced by a com- | of Massachusetts, her history and associations. | 
bination of Roman gold and lapis-lazuli. ' He sketched James Otis and Samuel Adams as 
A larger picture, in oil, of a street-scene in | the most remarkable men of the revolutionary 
Cairo, is remarkable for its brilliant colors and era. Neither of them, he said, had ever held | 
for the life of men and beasts which is exhib-/ national office, and therefore both belonged to| 
ited in the limited space depicted by the artist. the State Particularly. He eulogized the State, 
This is an actual scene, and is located in one of 
the most picturesque and interesting portions of 
the ancient city of Egypt. The life of the pic- 
ture is seen near the high archway which forms 
the gate of Cairo, and which is better known to 
Eastern travellers by its Arabic title of Bab 
Zuyeylah. One of the buildings forming the 
enclosure is of Saracenic origin, and is remark- 
able for its elaborate and minute details, all of 


the belief that most was owed to schouls; an- | 


the place of traffic. 


the republic was founded, and spoke of the in-| 
fluence she had exerted in the policy of the| 
nation, and the reputation she had gained the | 
world over. He was exceedingly elocuent in | 
this portion of his address, to which no report | 
can do justice—though the Gazetée (from whic! | 
we copy) sketched it quite accurately. He | 


which are faithfully reproduced in the picture. | closed with a fervent apostrophe to the State | 





issue of standard works, gives them all the care | Jerful facility of expression, the vigor of atti- 
phey wish to assume in their extended business. ‘ tudinization, and the alertness of motion, 


[he group near the entrance of the gateway is | and the nation, and a patriotic aspiration tor tle 1+ 
seen by the strong light that shines through the | prosperity of the country. Qther addresses 
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STEEL GOODS, 


‘A.VS, Gold Ball Shawl Pins, 


For a Song or Less. 


KID GLOVES, | 
WORSTED GOODS, 


FULL ASSORTMENT 


JOHN ‘* PARTICULAR’S,” 


** Located as above.” 


—AaT— 


2t 





FIRE INSURANCE. 





STEARNS BROTHERS. 


12 


KILBY 


$5,000,000. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN OF NEW YORK, 
AMAZON OF CINCINNATI, 
MANHATTAN OF NEW YORK, 

and ORIENT OF HARTFORD. 


Rove 


CORAERB OF DOANE. 








STREET. 


in her later career, for her fidelity to the great | Represent the following named first-class companies: 
principles of liberty and equality upon which | FaywEURG-BREMEN OF GERMANY | 


°o. 12 KILBY STREET, 


at 


Ladies’ Lockets, 

Cable-Link Necklace, 
Opera Royal Chains, 
| Coral and Garnet Sets, 

Stone Cameo Sets, 

Whitby Jet Necklaces. 


| Band and Chain Bracelets. 


| For sale at low rates at 


31 Temple Place, Boston, 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO, 


} moved 

|—— -- -—_————— —_———_—— 

GAS FIXTURES 
—FOR— 

STORES AND OFFICES! 


A large stock of these goods. of Superior Design 
| and Finish, now in stock end for sale low. 

Also. the largest stock of Gas Fixtures,in Bronze 
| Gilt, amd Glass, to be found in New England. 
| Call and Examine. 


| 8. A. STETSON & CO., 
| 





| 


173 TREMONT, NEAR MASON STREET. 
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THE 


CONTINENTAL 
CLOTHING HOUSE. 


(FREELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS, Proprietors.) 


OUR 
IMMENS #E 
Wholesale Stock 


MEN’S, 
BOYS’ and 
CHILDREN’S 


LOTHING 


IS OFFERED AT THIS TIME AT 


RETAIL, 
At Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


The Great Success of our Sale 


€ 


-OF— 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


HE CLOTHING 


Has cemonstrated the necessity for continuing to 
makea 


Specialty in that Line, 


And we shall daily add some very choice styles es 
pecially adapted to the RETAIL TRADE. 

We invite a careful inspection of our last additions 
in 


FINE OVERCOATS, 
REEFERS, 
: JACKETS, 


—AND— 


EMBROIDERED FULL SUITS. 


Ladies will tind our Chil- 
drenw’s Department fully sup- 


plied with 


FINE GOODS 
—AT— 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


a 


566, 568, 570 and 572 


Washington Street. 


J. W. SILSBY & CO., Managers. 
nov22 


READ THE 
BOSTON 
DAILY GLOBE, 


—THE— 


BEST NEWSPAPER 


—IN— 


NEW ENGLAND. 


THE 
Only Might-Page 
MORNING PAPER 
IN BOSTON. 


Complete in all Departments 


—AND— 


INDISPENSABLE IN BUSINESS 


. —AND— 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


eae 
TERMS: 


By Mail, $10 per Annum; @5 for Six Months; 81 for 
One Month. Of Newsdealers, 4c a copy. 


-—1 
THE 
BOSTON 


.WEEKLY GLOBE 


Is also an eight-page paper, containing 


56 COLUMNS OF READING MATTER, 


Embracing all the 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE, SHORT EDITO- 
RIALS ON LIVE TOPICS, 
COMPLETE MARKET 
REPORTS, &c., 


And all the features which the people demand in an 
independent and progressive weekly journal. It is 


ONLY $2 A YEAR, 
And its size and excellence make it the cheapest 
weekly newspaper in the United States. Send for 
sample copies. 
ADDRESS 
GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., 
No. 92 Washington street, 


BOSTOO. 
nov 


THE BEST 
BOSTON MADE 
WINTER CLOTHING. 
At retail at fair prices by the manufacturers. 
OVERSACKS, 
GARRICKS, 
INVERNESS COATS, 
LONG DRIVING COATS, 
EXTRA LONG CAPES, 
IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS. 


Made in the best possible manner, from se- 
4 lected American and foreign materials. 

Every garment warranted in every par- 
ticular. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street, 


BETWEEN COURT STREET ANID CORNHILL. 
nov24 It 
‘-D FOR COLD WEATHER,” 


end Cheap for .Woney. 


NEW FURS 


—IN OUR— 


Fur Department. 


Fur Trimmings. 
JOHN “‘PARTICULAR’S ” 


“MODEL STORE,” 








12 TREMONT ROW. 12 
Bov2 3 
SAWYER'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


+ 


¢t street, B 





No. 161 Tr 
ESTABLISHED 3% YEARS. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING 
to Ladies and Gentlemen for practical instruction in 
Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, and all branches 
of a complete Business Education. 

Call or send for circular of terme, references, &0. 

G. A. SAWYER, Pyne 
t 
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__ ENTERTAiN AENTS. 


Parker+ Memoria! Entertainments. 
CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 


SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. 30, at 7 1-2 o' ck 


a8 GRAND CONCERT 


— BY — ¢ 

JOSEPH HEINE, THE BLIND VIOLINIST, 
MADAME HEINE, Piani-te; MISS CARRIE A. 
BRACKETT, Soprano; and MR-GEORGE KR. TITUS, 
Basso. MRs: ALBERPINA GUILD, Accompanist; 
a@flickets 25 cents—at Ditson & Co.'s, nnd the door on 
Sunday eveniug. 

-* BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
eiTHEODORE THOMAS'’S CONCERTS. 

Last Series in Boston. 

FIVE 





FRAND CONCERTS, 


Will be given, as ftoilow SATURDAY ARLER- 
NOON, Nov. 29; MONDAY EVENING. Dec. 1; 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. Dec. 3; FRIDAY EVE 





NING, Dee. 5 
6. The favorite Soprano 
MES. ANNA GRANGER Dow, 
And the distinguished Bis-o, 
MK. M. W. WHITNEY, 

have also been specially en oged tort 

Tickets $1 each, No extra charge 
Seats. 

P- ogrammes ofall the Concerts may be had at Mu 

all. ; seus 


PSALURDAY AFPERNOON, Dec, 


ue 


vse Concerts 
Reserved 


for 








MR. ERNST PERABO'S 


SECOND MATINEE 


Will take place at 
WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Ou FRIDAY, DEC. Sth, ut 4 POM. 


The Beethoven Quintette Club will assi-tin FB 
Richter’s celebrated E-miuor Quartette 


F. 
nove 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 





THIRD SYMPHONY Concenry, at the Bo-ton Music 
Hall, on THURSDAY AFreRNOON. Dic 4. at 3 
o’clock.—Pait 1. Overture to Macte Flite” Mozart 
Passacaglia: Organ work by Jack, avvanged AYO 
chestra by Asser (iir-t tin Ve Nurs n flan 
des music to Miiton'’s “Lh Allegre”? (ot Os 
GOD); Incantation and Ente cto trons + fred.” 
Schumann.— Part IL Sympuony is B-flat. (No. 8) 


Haydn; Songs by Fraauz ani Schubert; Ove. ture ts 
“Euryanthe,” Weber. 
Tickets, With reserved seat.. at 


Music Hall. 


for sal 


lt 


atthe 
nov 


Pi; 





FRESH ARRIVALS 
EVERY DAY?! 
HOLIDAY BOOKS, in fne bindings, 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

STA NDARD AUTHORS, in sets, 
JUVENILES, in great varicty. 

TOY AND PICTURE BOOKS. 
NEW GAMES, 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 

REAL RUSSIA WALLLTS, 

CHAIN PURSES, 

WRITING-DESKS, 

LIBRARY INKSTANDS, 

Cut Glass PAPER WEIGHTS, 

Fine ENGLISH CUTLERY, 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 

And the largest and Mo-t Attractive Assortment of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


TO BE FOUND IN NEW ENGLAND. 


ALL WILL BE SOLD AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


REMEMBER TIItk 
219 

Washington St. 
NOYES, HOLMES & CO, 
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NUMBER. 


lt 


Excellent New Books, 
THE HOUSEHOLD LONGFELLOW. 


A new household edition of Lonztellow’s Poems, 
’ 


including “Aftermath?” and all his Pocticul Works 
except “Christus.” 3 


COMMON-SENSE iN RELIGION, 


By REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Limo. $2.00, 
Twenty essays, presenting what Mr Clarke regards 
as common-sense view- of God. htc nature. the 
Bible, sin, salvation, heaven cud heil. the future lie, 
and other important theme A very valuable and 
significant book. 


HISTORIC FIELDS AND MANSIONS OF 
MIDDLESEX 


> 
$2.00 


Ay 8. A. DRAKE, author ef Old Landmarks ot 
Borton.” Svo, Will tWenty-one he loty pes and thirty 
eight wood cuts. 35 00 

A book of great value and curious interest about 
historic scenes and structures bi Middlesex county, 
and persons who in Revolutionary times and since 
have made them famous. 


GALLERY OF GREA1 COMPGSERS, 


Containing tine helioty pe portraits. with biographical 


sketches of HANDEL, HAYDN. SCHL BERT. MENUELS 
SOHN, BEETH ‘VES, GLUCK. Mozvki. WAGNER, 
MEYERBEER,. WEBER. Byvcit ud SCHUMANN. With 
twelve eXquisites Vignett: bliegantiy bound ta 
Cloth. g1v.00, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on re 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CU., 


BOSTON. 
It 
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Published this Week, 


sy the author of * Credo.” 


THE ARENA AND THE THRONE, 


By Prot. L. T. TOWNSEND. Uniform with *Credo,” 
12mo. $1 50. 
The work comprises :— 


I. The Field. If. The Triumph. 
II. The Defeat. Iv. The King. 


The Arena and the Throne is the wo-t intensely in- 
teresting and the most original of Dr. Townsend's 
books. The great merit ot the work i- in the ad- 
vanced conceptions of the author, which are cx. 
pressed in the clearest and mo-t forcible maainer. 


} 


Completing the popular “Girl! 


RHODA. THORNTON'S GIRLHOOD 


By Mrs. MARY E. Pratr. With Eleven tuil-page N- 
llu-trations. Oloth. $150 

“A succensful picture of New England life.’ 
G,. Whittier. 


THE TEMPERANCE DRAMA, 


By GeorGe M. Baker. Contiining Erght Pieces, 
suitable for Tempeiavee Gathermgs. tie, Cloth, 
75ets.; half bd., Illustrated -ides, 60. 


ood series.” 


» (J. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Hlustrated catalogues seut tree by 


mail to any address 


HEPARD, Pudiishers, 


BOSTON. 


LEE & § 
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ten 


TIL 


LADY’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1874. 





This favorite little HOLIDAY BOOK. on Tinted 
Paper, bound in fine Muslin. with Git Titles and Gilt- 
edged leaves. and beautifully pin-trotet. sparkles 
w.th poetic brillinnts. with pleasing 
prose and useful miscellany. 

Retail Price.... 50 cente. 
To the Trade, cash 7 
100 Copies, yaw tance wae deren ae 


Larger quantities 

Put up in Fancy Boxes. One Dozen in a Box 

Bar Copy mailed postpaid on reevipt of 50 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE A. COOLIDGE, 
44 TEMPLE;’PLACEL, Boston. 

Trade supplied by Book Jobbers and News Compa 

nies. 29 2t 


GAS FIXTURES: 
GAS FINTURES! 
GAS FIXTURES! 
Our Exten-ive Stock Sind Large Variety of 
Patterns «nables us to offer SUPERIOR INDUCE- 
MENTS to parties in want of Gas Fixtures. 


—e@ Special and prompt attention given to the Fur- 
nishing of Stores and Offices 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


117 & 119 Court Street. 
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atespecial rate 
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For the Children! 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


The Decembe> Number is now Ready. 
The BOUND VOLUMES of “THE NURSERY” 
are published, 

Half-Yearly, green cloth, gilt............g1.00 
fer ere errs PES Tae shoe Ne 91.75 





awa The publication of the Magazine began in 1857; 
and all the volumes from that date can be sup) lied. 

The volumes of 1874 will be ready it a tew diva. 
For sale by all the bwok-ellers. and sent postpaid op 
receipt of price by the pnviister. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


26 Bromfield Street............ssuston, Masa 
novas 1g 
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COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1873. 



































ll Institute Lectures on Eng- 
—— lish Literature. 


a 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Ill. —JOHN WILSON (‘‘CHRISTOPHER NORTH"). 

In commencing his lecture Mr. Fields said 
tWat he wished he had the skill to picture Chris- 
topher North so as to leave his audience as much 
in love with him as he was himself. He then 
spoke of his first visit to Edinburgh, when the 
residents told him that he had come too late, and 
spoke of the olden-time when the streets were 
always musical with the voices of noted men 
and women—Scott, Sir William Hamilton, 
Lockhart, DeQuincey and Jeffrey. Mr. Fields 
then alluded to the well-known engraving of 
Sir Walter Scott and his literary friends, noting 
Cempbell, the poet, Moore, the sweet singer, 
Crabbe, who is not as he should be, and Jeffrey, 
the keen and elegant critic, among the friends 
and companions of the great novelist. P 

One of the personages introduced in the$cene 
was Christopher North, the poet, prose writer 
and critic, who in literary merit stood next to 
Scott, with the single exception of W ordsworth. 
He commended Prof. Wilson for his enthusiasm 
in this age of mild and affectionate indifference, 
and in this connection the speaker indulged in 
a just criticism of the lack of enthusiasm in our 
schools and students who even frequehtly forgot 
to pronounce the word correctly, and sent it out 
into the world limping about in splints. He al- 
luded also to the frequent use of words without 
understanding their meaning, and spoke of the 
colored woman who said that ‘‘The churches of 
Boston needed more apathy.” In all literature 
there was not a more ardent enthusiast than 
John Wilson. His mind grew healthy from the 
start, and only thé lights and shadows of a 
beautiful life appeared in the Noctes, poems and 
contributions to Blackwood, of which he some- 
times wrote a whole number with his own pen. 

Mr. Fields said it was becoming unfashionable 
to read “Christopher North,” but he pitied the 
age that neglects such pictures of life. Was 
the Bible, beauty, pathos, resignatior, and 
courage, out of fashion? Not till these are dis- 
carded should Christopher North cease to be 
read. Professor Wilson was the sonot a clock 
manufacturer, and was born near Glasgow on 
the 19th of May, 1781. He early devoted him- 
self to vigorous out-door sports, as well as his 
regular studies, and the boy was father to the 
man. He had a keen enjoyment of books, and 
there was no envy nor malignity about him. It 
was never below his dignity to stoop.beneath 
the humblest lintels. He had asensitive nature, 
but he was swift of foot and strong of arm, and 
his mind kept pace with his physical training. 
His voice in youth was exquisitely sweet and 
natural, and he always paid reverence and honor 
to age. In his boyhood the neighbors spoke of 
him as ‘idle Jack Wilson” as he passed along 
the street with the fishing-rod on his shoulder, 
while at the same time Mr. Fields found in his 
diary of schooi lite such entries as this : Prizes 
distributed—got them all.” It was young Wil- 
son who first gave to Walter Scott the name of 
the great magician, one of the first to point out 
the beauties of ‘Childe Harold,” and one of the 
first to reengnize the genius of Charles Dickens. 
He fell in love before he was eighteen, and the 
Margaret of his early poems was a real one. 
He was always kind and generous. In 1803 he 
went to Oxford and became a gentleman com- 
moner of Magdalen College. Though his love 
of knowledge conquered his love of pleasure, 
he was one who believed in muscular exercise, 
and it was nothing for him to take a fifty-mile 
walk during his boyhood. He loved the glories 
of nature, and his home in after life was ro- 
mantically situated on Lake Windermere, a spot 
which DeQuincey eaid commanded the finest 
terrace view in England. Among his neighbors 
were Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge and 
Charles Lloyd. In 1811 he married the daugh- 
ter of a neighbor, and in 1812 he published his 
first volume of poems; but it was not till 1826 
that he put forth his whole strength in Black- 
wood, and developed the extraordinary range 
of his intellect and his prodigious industry. 

Mr. Fields dwelt at some length in a pleasant 
manner on the visits of noted men to the pic- 
turesque home of Prof. Wilson; of DeQuincey, 
who loved the sound of his voice, and who once 
made him a call and staid a year. DeQuincey 
once related to Mr. Fields an incident of his 
visit to a theater in Paris with Wilson, when the 
latter had some difficulty with a Frenchman, 
and when they were out of doors Wilson ‘closed 
both the Frenchman’s eyes,,and thus, eliminat- 
ing his vision, the combat ended.” Wilson 
sparkled with wit and was embossed with learn- 
ing. He was a great teacher of youth, and 
glorified in his power. The quality of his lec- 
tures was exceptional, and his discourses were 
alive with eloquence. Mr. Fields drew a very 
fine picture of his appearance and manner when 
he gave lectures before his class, his rapidly 
rolling words, and his voice swelling into over- 
whelmning eloquence. He was not a great 
poet, but he had the vitalizing spark, and as a 
prose poet he held no second place. But Mr. 
Fields said it was a mean way of estimating a 
writer to compare him with anybody else, and 
quoted Longte!iow’s description of the way God 
sends his singers to the earth :— : 

**But the Great Master said: ‘I see 

No best in kind, but in degree; 

[ give a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen and to teach. 
There are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 

Will hear no discord in the three, 

But the most perfeet:-harmony.’ ” 

Mr. Fields did not like Wilson’s glorification 
ot the chase of the deer, even though it was 
garnished with the flowers of diction. Neither 
did he approve of his allowing his genius to 
celebrate the revels over the whiskey-jug, for 
such features were a blot on any literary es- 
cutcheon. Burns, Moore and Wilson encircled 
the bacchanalian bowl with the sunbright flowers 
of fancy, but they only served to hide the bitter 
dregs from the young, who only seized the band 
of roses. Mr. Fields then described at some 
length his visit to the home of Wilson, .the 
pleasant manner in which he was received, and 
the lesson Wilson gave him in the use of the 
shillalah. He said he might speak of his 
idiosyneracies, many of which had been greatly 
exaggerated, but he did not believe in seeking 
for tlaws, or for bad words in the dictionary. 
There were some traits in his character worthy 
of the highest eulogium, and Mr. Fields added 
*‘Animosities are mortal, but the humanities live 
forever.” In conclusion the speaker said that 
the only man he had met in America who re- 
sembled Wilson was Rufus Choate, to whom he 
was indebted for his first acquaintance with this 
great author. 


IV.—ALFRED TENNYSON, THE **POET LAUREATE.” 


In introducing his lecture Mr. Fields said 
that hitherto the subjects of which he had 
treated were historic, deaf alike to praise or 
criticism. In making a request that personal 
incidents should not tind their way into the pub- 
lic prints, he said he was to speak of a personal 
friend, one who had always dealt kindly with 
him, but one who was reticent in his personality 
aml shrinks from the public gaze. He then 
prefaced what he termed + semi-colloquial, after- 
dinner talk of one whose genius he reverenced 
and whose scholarship he admired by saying 
that he was there for an hour's talk with his au- 
dience about Alfred Tennyson, the greatest of 
poets now living in England—a consummate 
scholar, and a man wholly original in character 
and manners. It was a great gift which God 
bestows on any nation when he sends a real poet 
among its people. a genuine minstrel who comes 
to employ our native language as the vehicle of 
his art and imagination; and it becomes us as 
an English-speaking race to try and understand 
him worthily and learn fully to appreciate the 
boon which Heaven has conferred upon us. 

Mr. Fields said he chose Tennyson for his 
theme just as he would select Spenser if he 
were still alive on the earth, or Wordsworth if 
he were still ennobling our planet by his daily 


it were given. 
knowledge was then referred ; 
to come into contact with nature at all points, 
and to lay his mind alongside of physical facts 
like an expert. Mr. Fields mentioned particu- 
larly his great knowledge of botany. Modern 
journalism is full of personal anecdotes of Ten- 
nyson, not half of which are true; he is very 
sensitive to public notice. Professional lion- 
hunters complain that he is exclusive and writes 
too often over the 
and his senses, ‘‘No admittance, not even on 
business.” : 
Mr. Fields then described Tennyson going 
down to Oxford to take his degree of D. C. L., 
when the students received him with accla- 
mation, mingled with a_ little uproarious 
fun. Mr. Fields described Tennyson’s home 
in the Isle of Wight as a fitting place for the 
first poet of England. Tennyson has enriched 
his native literature with noble thoughts, ex- 
ressed in noble language. , 
venti to the common stock of English quota- 
tions. Mr. Fields instanced some superb lines 
that have now become current throughout the 
world. The lecture was closed by a recitation 
of ‘*The Bugle Song” and ‘‘ Break, break, 
break!” after the manner of Tennyson as he 
recites them himself. 





Thomas Nast’s Home and Studio. 
cg Se 
AMERICA’S LEADING CARICATURIST. 


Mr. Nast went to Morristown, N. J., a little 
over two years ago, seeking relief from fever 
and ague, which he had contracted, as had also 
his family, at Harlem. After boarding for some 
months he purchased a fine property on Mac- 
Cullough avenue, and entirely refitted and re- 
modeled the house thereupon. Although a 
model ‘in artistic design and finish, it is not of 
very large dimensions, and stands on a lot some 
two hundred feet square. The owner has once 
given a picture of his house in the caricature of 
Watterson and others discovering Nast in the 
wilds of New Jersey. Although now entirely 
cured of the ills which brought them to Morris- 
town, the Nasts declare that they have perma- 
nently settled here. They are very popular in 
the neighborhood, and are well knowr. The 
house within is a perfect gallery of works of 
art, pictures, etc. Some of these have been 
testimonials to Mr. Nast, notably the handsome 
silver vase presented to him by the> Union 
League club, and a book of autograph letters 
from nearly every leading Republican of this 
country. Several of Mr. Nast’so ~ paintings 
are on the walls, and others the wc.<s of some 
of our best known painters. But perhaps the 
most valuable to Mr. Nast of all his pictures, 
and certainly the most useful to him, are a set 
ot line-steel engravings of Rubens’s pictures, 
which are very scarce and rare. These abound 
in quaint costumes of the olden days, men in 
full armor, gladiators, etc., from which the cari- 
caturist ofttimes copies the picturesque garb in 
which he clothes his modern figures. As works 
of reference for this purpose they are invaluable. 
Two pictures, hanging side by side, may be 
justly called the type and antetype. One is a 
beautiful steel engraving of Gerom2’s ‘Death 
of Ceaar;” the other is a photograph of Nast’s 
caricature of the death of a modern Cesar— 
Andrew Johnson. They are exact copies of 
each other in all save the features of the figures, 
the caricaturist using the forms and surround- 
ings of the old picture, but putting in faces of 
men of the time. This use of an old picture is 
often made by caricaturists, and is one of the 
most effective of their efforts, as it transforms 
a well-known picture having a specific meaning 
into a caricature of itself, and yet reproduces it 
in all save, perhaps, one or two particulars. 
Here is a strange-looking jar, or flagon, of large 
size, made of baked clay. All around it in re- 
lief are twined mammoth serpents and mon- 
strosities, to each of which is affixed the head 
of Tweed, or some of his crew, patterned after 
Nast’s caricatures. It is the work of a young 
artist in clay, who made two—one for Mr. Nast 
and one for himself—and sent word that he had 
dune the work specially as a present for the 
caricaturist. A peculiar set of white metal 
cups, flagons and salvers, that are often repro- 
duced by the caricaturist in his drawings, are 
exact copies of the silver Roman set found in 
excavating at Berlin, and now in the possession 
of the Emperor William. There are twelve 
pieces in all, and, as very few of these copies 
were allowed to be made, they are rare and 
valuable. So beautiful are some of the designs 
that our modern, silversmiths have copied several 
of them—an egg dish, in particular, in which 
there are slight indentations for the holding of 
each egg, being extensively copied from the set 
I write of. 

The studio is a large room up-stairs, at the 

back of the house. It has not in any way been 
remodeled for its present purpose, and contains 
no easels, lay figures, &e., which are usually to 
be found in studios. Three ordinary-sized win- 
dows afford sufficient light, and near one of them 
is placed a plain table at which Mr. Nast works. 
A partly-opened drawer affords a rest for the 
blocks on which he is working, and a few pen- 
cils withi: reach comprise his materials for 
labor. On the table are scattered newspapers 
in profusion, while clippings therefrom, which 
refer to the caricatures in hand, are on file. A 
well-used volume of Shakespeare is the only 
book within reach. Around the walls are hung 
large numbers of pictures in colors, drawings, 
sketches for studies, &c., while upon brackets 
ure placed busts and figures in profusion. A 
large glass case in one corner contains a com- 
plete skeleton which was purchased in Paris. 
It is so perfectly hung on wires, and each joint 
so pivoted, that every motion of the living man 
can be copied on the skeleton; and it thus 
makes a complete posturer for the artist. Mr. 
Nast’s children take great delight in showing 
this skeleton to their young visitors, and have 
lost all fear of it. Indeed, one of them has peti- 
tianed his father to give him a boy skeleton for 
a Christmas present. In the bony right hand 
of the skeleton is the rifle which Mr. Nast car- 
ried when in the Seventh Regiment, and which 
he bore when in the ranks of that regiment 
during the 12th of July riot. 
A cabinet contains the photographs of nearly 
every important personage in this country and 
abroad. They are numbered by thousands, and 
are so placed that the hand may be laid ina 
moment on the face and figure of a Tweed or 
one of Europe’s crowned heads. This collection 
is constantly being added to, and naturally is a 
most important adjunct to the caricaturist. Mr. 
Nast draws directly upon the wooden block, 
never first sketching his idea on papet. He has 
a large collection of blocks to suit his purpose, 
from the full double-page of Harper’s to the 
diminutive block on which may be drawn a 
quaint capital letter fora book illustration. His 
ideas are generally unformed when he begins to 
sketch, having only in his mind a rough outline 
ot what he wishes to portray. As he works a 
figure starts up here-and-there, and ideas come 
into shape until the caricature is completed, and 
furnishes work for the engraver’s tools. Mr. 
Nast works rapidly, as may be seen from the 
multitudinous caricatures that he produced dur- 
ing the late campaign, and was then often found 
at his desk far into the night. If visitors are 
in his study he converses freely with them as he 
works, and his children play around without 
annoyance to him. Indeed, one is often on his 
knee as he works. Several of his drawings of 
children are portraits of his owns and the little 
ones are proud of being taken to sit for their 
pictures. Mr. Nast is not always satisfied with 
photographe of men whom he wishes to carica- 
ture, but much prefers to see the persons them- 
selves and watch the peculiarities of their faces 
or movements. Many a long trip has he made 
to the Capitol and elsewhere just to see the face 
of some person, and his pictures of such have 
therefore been more perfect than if drawn from 
a photograph. 





MISCELLANY. 


Fux.—To converse with a person of mean 








presence at Rydal. He selected him for dis- 
course because he reverenced his genius, ad-. 
mired his scholarship, his manly veracity and 
his unbounded enthusiasm. Mr. Fields then 
described Tennyson as a young man of twenty- 
two, as he came singing into this century forty- | 
five years ago, with a very small volume of | 
poems under his arm: how he was reviled in 
many quarters of critical England, and how 
they laughed at him in Blackwood. Mr. Fields 
said no eminent man of our time has been so 
curiously: misimagined as Tennyson. Some 
authors are little more than busts when we meet 
them, but Tennyson is life-sized always, and 
commands the situation. Mr. Fields then de- 
scribed the life ot the laureate, living in a re- 
Mote region, secluded from the busy world. 
His form is above the ordinary stature, and a 
regal and commanding integrity is visible in 
every look and motion of the man. The ex- 
ample of Tennyson is one of the most. promi- 
nent in the history of literature of @ life devo- 
tion to a special art. He has never been dis- 
turbed by the distractions of life, but has been 
left free to indulge the bent of hie genuis. 
Tennyson's perfection in the structure of verse 
was then alluded to, and examples were given 
in the changes made by the author in several 
well-known poems. 

Mr. Fields drew a comparison between Bul- | 
wer's ‘‘King Arthur” and Tennyson’s, and said | 
Bulwer had all the symptoms of a poet except 
poetry. One is only a hollow armor, while the 
other is a robust’and healthy soul; one isa 
splendid impostor, the other is the true prince 
“wearing the flower of a blameless life.” Mr. 
Fields described his first meeting with Tenny- 
Son many years ago, while he was reading the 
proofs of the early chapters of the ‘Idyls of the 
King,” when the poet read to his visitor some of the 
grandest passages. Tennyson’s manner of read- 
ing is peculiar, unlike that of any one Mr. Fields 
had ever heard. Several striking examples of 
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understanding is as difficult as to travel on foot 
with a lame man. 

Schoolmistress: ‘Johnny, lm ashamed of 
you. When ] was your age I could read as 
well as Ido now.” Johnny: ‘‘Aw! but you'd 
a different teacher to what we've got.” 

“Bitten by an alleged mad dog” is the mild 
way in which it is put in Baltimore to avoid 
hurting the dog's feelings should he merely be 
laboring under a temporary aberration. 

Dr. Hopkins: *‘What does your enjoyment 
of a witty man depend upon?” Student: ‘It is 
in proportion to his wit.” Dr. H.: ‘‘Supposing 
he is a good man?” Student: ‘It is in propor- 
tion to his goodness.” Dr. H.: ‘*Well, suppos- 
ing he knows a great deal?” Student: ‘In pro- 
portion to his nose.” [Class howl. ] 

A ride on the Bleecker street (New York) 
horse-cars shows some odd signs. There is one | 
on a large clothing house in Crosby street, 
which reads: ‘Clothing sold at Hone st prices.” 
And many persons wdnder where there is a 
Hone st, only to find that the word honest had 
misled them. Another sign in Beekman street 
reads, ‘‘The Gold Heating Company,” which 
also puzzles the passer-by. After many con- 


on inquiry in the office develops the fact that a 
Mr. Gold is the proprictor of a kind of furnace. 
An Elm street saloon-keeper has for a name 
Dammeyer. Not an easy name for Christians 
to call at a distance. 


A Livine Lrric.—(By William H. Lytle. )— 
“Tam dying, Egypt, dying.”—Shakespeare. 
I am dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson lite-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast. 
Let thine arm, O queen, support me! 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear, 
Hearken to the great heart secrets 


Tennyson’s wide and varied 
to; he seems able 


door of his understanding 


He has added a 


| think, William O. Butler of Kentucky. 


Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and shattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore ; 

Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, 

I must perish like a Roman— 
Die the great Triumvir still. 

Let not Cesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low ; 

*Twas no foeman’s hand that slew him, 
*Twas his own that struck the blow. 

Hear, then, pillowed on thy bosom, 
Ere his star fades quite away, 

Him who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly flung a world away! 

Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my fame at Rome, 

Where the noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home, 

Seek her—say the gods have told me, 
Altars, augurs, circling wings, 

That her blood with mine commingled 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 

And for thee, star-eyed Egyptian! 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 

Give the Cesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine ; 

I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 

I am dying, Egypt, dying; 
Hark! insulting foeman’s cry ; 

They are coming—quick, my falchion! 
Let me front them ere I die. 

Ab! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell ; 

Isis and Osiris guard thee— 
Cleopatra! Rome! farewell! 


humor than wit. 


found in Ireland. 


source of all her fun. 


humor. 


most. salient. 


many heads as he could. 


sprang from his Eastern origin. 


night.” 


any blunders of the heart. 


skeleton. 


more reéstablished.— Hon. S. S. Coz. 


Fair.”-5 

On the ‘ramparts bare stood the lady fair, 
And the cold winds around her blew. 

She called to the warder to take good care, 
And the warder was bold and true. 

‘¢Q warder! Guard the watch-lights well— 
Not a star’s to be seen to-night; 

But the breezes swell, and the sign 
That the fleet of my lord is in sight. 

‘<Q lady dear! The fire burns clear, 
And the drawbridge is ready to fall, 

And the yeomen stand by the road on the sand 
To guard thy lord to his hall.” 

‘* Methinks I hear the battle rage 
And the fugitives fly o’er the strand.” 

‘**Tis only a page who brings this gage 
That the fleet of thy lord is at hand.” 

‘* And dost thou tell that my lord is well? 
Doth conquest crown his toil ?” 

‘« On victory’s wings he met the sea-kings 

And fought with the lord of the Isle.” 

‘* Let the castle gate be opened straight, 

And the blazing torches light; 

And haste, Montjoie, and wake my boy !— 

He shall see his dear father to-night. 


tell 


” 


On a night of such festal glee? 

Thou didst oft inquire if thou hadst a sire, 
And a noble sire thou shalt see. 

‘¢So straight and so tall he stands in the hall, 
The chief of a thousand for grace, 


he hath won 
Have marred and scarred his face. 


‘* Betray no fear when the trumpets cheer, 
For a soldier's boy thou art; 

Thy blood must not quail at the cold iron mail 
When pressed to a hero’s heart. 

‘*Thou wast but a babe when he went to fight; 
Thou art now a sprightly boy; 

Thy father will clasp thee with fond delight, 
And thy mother will weep for joy. 

‘* When weak and pale/with many an ail 

I held thee in my arms; 

While others slept I prayed and wept, 

And gazed on thy faded charms. 

‘¢¢ Sir Arthur’s race will be lost,’ I said, 

‘His honors a stranger shall seize; 

The father will die in victory’s bed, "A 
And the boy will die of disease.’ 

‘* But rosy and sleek is thy youthful cheek, 
And thy sire is crowned with success; 

And unborn swains who till these plains 

The line of Sir Arthur shall bless. 
‘Through the dubious gloom I see his plume, 
And his well-known voice I hear; 

From the battle’s strife to thy son and wife, 
Now welcome my lord most dear.” 





Tue Caninet OF Presipent Poix.—In Feb- 
ruary of 1845 I was the guest of James Bu- 
chanan, then Senator in Congress. Captain 
Stockton and Mr. Buchanan were personal 
friends, and on the 3d of March, of that year, 
one day before the inauguration of Polk, he 
gave a large dinner party at the National Hotel, 
Washington, to which, as an inmate of Mr. 
Buchanan’s house, and an acquaintance of the 
captain, I was invited. It was a superb affair. 
The company consisted of James Buchanan of 
Pennsylvania, William L. Marcy of New York, 
John R. Thompson of New Jersey, Robert J. 
Walker of Mississippi, Cave Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, George Bancroft of Massachusetts [he 
subsequently removed to New York], and, I 
It was 
one of those occasions when everything con- 
tributed to happiness. The men around me 
were all in the prime of life. Buchanan was 
53; Marcy was 58; Walker 43; Bancroft 44; 
Cave Johnson 51; W. O. Butler, who is still 
living, about 55; Thompson 44; Stockton 50. I 
was not quite 27, and I felt myself a minnow 
among the gritons. The smallest man, physi- 
cally, was Robert J. Walker: the largest, James 
Buchanan; the quaintest, W. L. Marcy; the 
most silent, Cave Johnson; the most genial, 
John R. Thompson; the most nervous, George 
Bancroft; and the most talkative, the host, 
Robert Field Stockton.. The latter was in high 
glee. He was a royal entertainer, had feasted 
with princes, and on his good ship had given 
many a gorgeous reception. His home at 
Princeton was the resort of eminent characters, 
and he gave freely his generous welcome to the 
alumni and the acolytes. He knew most of 
the men who had gone forth from that honored 
college, now more than ever sought for its 
thorough and perfect training of the youth of 
the fortunate classes. Exceedingly susceptible, 
he had little reverence for great names. He 
had battled on all sides of parties ; loved Jackson, 
hated Van Buren, was a loud Harrison man in 
1840, and one of the Tyler Guard in 1841-4. He 
ardently supported Polk against Clay, and hence, 
perhaps, his tribute to the Democratic leaders 
around him. When the dessert had passed 
he seemed resolved to try their mettle. He 
had tried to discover who were to be in the new 
cabinet, but all his efforts were parried. He 











Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 
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fenced skillfully, but they avoided his thrusts, 


Irtso Wit anp Humor.—The Irish, being a 
generous and warm-hearted people, have more 
In America we were indebted 
for our popular humor to the Irish hyperbole. 
The Irish had come from the Orient, and from 
them we had received a large part of the Orien- 
tal magniloquence which distinguished us. 
Irish humor could least be judged of as it was 
If we examined the geneal- 
ogy of Ireland, and viewed the wondrous vicis- 
situdes of her history, we could find nearly the 
It was in the organic sus- 
ceptibility that we discovered the germ of Irish 
She was the Mark Tapley of nations— 
steeped in misery, but full of fun. The fruitful 
source of humor was in the common people. 
The brogue itself had something of humor in it; 
but, among all the peculiarities of Irish humor, 
the humor of the rows and the factions was the 
The greatest enjoyment to a 
Frenchman was to go to an opera and hear a 
favorite cantatrice; the highest excitement to a 
Spaniard was to see the matador struggling on 
the dusty and blood-stained floor of the amphi- 
theater; but the Irishman’s chief joy was to 
take off his frieze coat at a fair, and strike at as 
In Irish habits hu- 
man nature was rather inverted. Their court- 
ing began in annoying each other; and the 
gentleman frequently wooed his lady-love by 
poking at her with a stick, ‘‘just to tase her.” 
There could be nothing superior to the Irish- 
man’s exaggeration or hyperbole, and this 
The very 
sign-posts in Ireland showed the ardert tem- 
perament of the people; the painter began with 
big letters and ended, for want of space, in 
small ones. The hopeful ardor of the Irishman 
lifted him up when the sullen Saxon and the 
flimsy Frenchman would fall. , In the language 
of compliment, the Irish committed many a hu- 
morous blunder, as, for instance, that of the 
Irishman who, having all night watched a 
corpse, said to the widow of the deceased, upon 
being paid for his trouble: ‘‘I shall be always 
delighted to do the same for you, ma&%m.” 
Irishmen and ‘‘bulls” had always been insepa- 
rable; but ‘‘bulls” fed in other than Irish pas- 
tures, although a thorough ‘‘bull,” was only to 
be lassoed in Ireland. Sir Boyle Roche had 
created a great many ‘‘bulls,” but some of them 
were intentional, such as, ‘‘I hope if you come 
within a mile of my house you'll stay there all 
Whatever ‘‘bulls” or blunders were 
committed by Irishmen, they never committed 
How much did we 
notowetoIreland? She had no nationality of her 
own to-day; around the nations of the earth she 
had no seat, unless the seat given to the shrouded 
But the time might come when 
Ireland—which had done so much for every 
other nation; which had given to France her 
great ruler in the person of MacMahon; which 
had given to the world so much that was gener- 
ous, chivalrous and mirthful—would, in some 
storm of war, see her own nationality once 
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‘* And dost thou weep, when waked from sleep, 


Though the deeds he hath done and the battles 


amid shouts of laughter. Not one of them 
would admit that he knew anything about the 
intentions of the President elect; and though I 
saw Mr. Buchanan every day he never even 
hinted at his possible connection with the incom- 
ing administration. Once I tested him, and he 
grew as cold as ice, merely adding that I had 
forgotten General Jackson’s story of the man 
who made his fortune by minding his own busi- 
ness. I never tried it again; and therefore ad- 
mired Commodore Stuckton’s persistency in 
trying to force the casket of which most of them 
had the key. At last he resolved upon a bold 
movement, and he offered in a somewhat banter- 
ing tone, to wager a basket°of champagne that 
he would name every member of the cabinet 
that was soon to be annvunced, and that he 
would write the names and place them in a 
sealed envelope to be opened after the inaugura- 
tion. ‘I take the bet,” was the quiet answer of 
Mr. Buchanan, and the captain wrote the list 
and handed it to his friend, John R. Thompson, 
who succeeded him in the United States Senate 
nine years after. The note was opened after 
the cabinet was announced, and the confident 
captain lost the wine. He had them all but 
one; he made William O. Butler Secretary of 
War in place of William L. Marcy. When I 
congratulated Mr. Buchanan on his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State,fthe day afterward, 
he quietly remarked that he had known that he 
was to be called into that position several weeks 
before.—Forney’s Remintscences. 





Tue Hetts or Minton and Dante.—It is 
a circumstance of fateful import that the triumph 
of Christ, as depicted by Milton, is mainly in a 
new heaven and earth, the present heaven and 
earth having been burnt up. And as salvation 
is mainly future, so there is a state of damna- 
tion of which, in the concluding portion of his 
poem, Milton says little, but which, as realized 
tor us in the hell of the earlier books, is of su- 
preme importance. Take the delineations of 
hell out of ‘‘Paradise Lost” and the whole work 
will collapse. Into the greatest poem of Pro- 
testantism, as into the greatest poem of Catholi} 
cism, enters the unutterable horror which, for’ 
nearly two thousand years, has set as a night- 
mare on the breast of Christendom. Neither 
in Homer nor in Shakespeare bave we anything 
corresponding to the Dantesque or Miltonic hell. 
Afar, on the dawning rim of European civiliza- 
tion—written as on the golden bars of morning 
—are the Homeric poems. In modern times, 
representing all that western civilization has 
felt, thought, and hoped for, we have the works 
of Shakespeare. It is man as he is, man on his 
green world, with its summer showers and its 
wintry blasts, its trees that flush ruddy and 
white with blossom to be smitten into fruitless- 
ness by the east wind, its gleamings of beauty 
at morning and evening, with long gray hours of 
toil between, that forms the subject of both. 
In both there is the shadow. Homer knows of 
Hades and its pallid, melancholy ghosts. Shake- 
speare is forever wondering and pondering over 
the secrets of sorrow and evil, and of night and 
of the grave; and between and amid the rip- 
plings of his infinite laughter there are snatch- 
es of tenderest wail. But neither in Homer 
nor in Shakespeare is there anything corre- 
sponding to the Dantesque or Miltonic hell, 
The sad look of the Greeks towards the future 
is essentially the cloud on the face of the happy 
child at thought of being sent to bed, attesting 
and measuring his present joy. A prison-house 
of the universe, in which ingenious, exquisite, 
elaborate torture is inflicted to all eternity, 
whether as described in revolting and grotesque 
detail by Dante, or in more sublime but not less 
appalling imagery by Milton, is so monstrous a 
conception that we may doubt whether works of 
which it forms an integral part will be perma- 
nently enshrined among the household treasures 
of mankind. These limnings, especially Dante’s, 
perpetuate the most ghastly horrors of those 
infernal old times (which fools call good), be- 
fore judicial and penal torture was abolished; 
particulars of agony such as the gnawing of the 
tongue in torment, the very thought of which 
almost drives us, who are beginning to be Christ- 
like enough to cease to be inhuman, mad; but 
which were doubtless familiar to those accus- 
tomed to the incidents of ancient executions. 
One of the main themes of Jesus Christ’s teach- 
ing was the majesty, the severity, the unchange- 
ableness of God’s moral government, as con- 
trasted with the levity of this world’s judgments. 
In enforcing this great idea He used a variety 
of illustrations. Some of these quite dispense 
with the instrumentality of fire; as the leading 
one of the exclusion of guests from a marriage- 
supper. Some of them almost pointedly nega- 
tive the permanence of fire; for the use of fire 
in burning the weeds that have injured a crop 
is to make an end of them. The hell of Dante 
and Milton is the result of two processes; the 
intense and gloating selection of the imagery of 
fire, and the addition of a desire, purely gratu- 
itous, not countenanced in the remotest hint of 
Scripture, by which fire is made to yield a max- 
imum of pain. This device Milton borrowed 
from Dante; we may read Milton’s description 
of it:— 

‘The parching air 

Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire ; 
Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled, 

At certain revolutions all the damned 

Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 
fierce, 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infixed and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire.” 
And so there i§ no prospect that “our torments 
may become our elements.” From whom Dante 
got this truly devilish notion I know not; but 
there is, I think, proof in his poem that there 
was a taint of cruelty in his own nature; and, 
indeed, if we can trust the evidence of Roman 
relentlessness to Carthage, of the gladiatorial 
shows, and of the savage treatment of animals 
in modern Italy, the taint must be pronounced 
general in the Italian race. It seems likely 
that poetry, however noble in execution, which 
is inseparably associated with a stupendous hor- 
ror and incredibility, will be outgrown and left 
behind by the race, and that both the ‘Divine 
Comedy” and ‘‘Paradise Lost” will sooner or 
later be peremptorily refused a place among 
the constellations beside the poems of Homer 
and the dramas of Shakespeare. — Contempo- 
rary Review. 





Curtovs Witts.—It is a very agreeable thing 
to be a legatee; sometimes, however, a legacy 
comes clogged with a condition which takes off 
a good deal of the pleasure accompanying its 
receipt. It may not be an intolerable condition 
having to take the name and arms of an old 
family and give up some undistinguished name 
for an historical or an aristocratic one in order 
to inherit a fine estate, but it is often a burden 
to a widow to know that if she should give way 
to a natural wish and marry again she will lose 
all, or the greater part, of the money left by her 
husband. On such acondition large estates are 
constantly being willed, and many of the be- 
quests to widows are only so long as they re- 
main unmarried. Occasionally the condition on 
which legacies can be enjoyed is that the legatee 
shall not become, or be married to, a Roman 
Catholic. The Hon. Mrs. Araminta Monck 
Ridley, whose will was proved in April, 1869, 
placed still further restraints on her legatees. 
She declares ‘‘that if anv or either of my said 
children, either in my lifetime or at any time 
after my decease, shall become or marry a Ro- 
man Catholic, or shall join or enter a ritualistic 
brotherhood or sisterhood, then, and in any or 
either of the said cases, the several provisions, 
whether original, substitutive or accruing, 
hereby made for the benefit of such child or 
children, shall cease and determine and become 
absolutely void.” 

In olden times estates were often held in 
England by very curious tenures. One of the 
most ancient in the north was the tenure by a 
horn. The superior lord, who might be the 
king, gave possession of the land by the gift of 
a horn, and the Jand was held on condition of 
its being blown, so as to give notice whenever 
there was any danger of an actual inroad of the 
Picts. In modern times we have property held 
by a more curious tenure still. Mr. Henry 
Budd, by his will proved in February, 1862, 
declares ‘‘that in case my son Edward shall 
wear moustaches, then the devise hereinbefore 
contained in favor of him, his appointees, heirs 
and assigns of my said estate called Pepper-park 
shall be void; and I devise the same estate to 
my son William, his appointees, heirs and as- 
signs. And in case my said son William shall 
wear moustaches, then the devise hereinbefore 
contained in favor of him, his appointees, heirs 
and assigns, of my said estate called Twickenham- 
park, shall be void, and I devise the said estate 
to my son Edward, his appointees, heirs and as- 


tion to the moustache. 
Mr. Fleming, ‘an appraiser and upholsterer 
of Pimlico, by his will, proved in April, 1869, 
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the bequest is not made to depend upon their 


observance, the testator says: ‘‘And I hereby 
bind my said wife that she do not after my de- 
cease offend artistic taste, or blazon the sacred 
feelings of her sweet and gentle nature, by the 
exhibition of a widow's cap.” A very peculiar 
obligation was imposed on two of his legatees 
by Sir James South, the astronomer, whose 
will, with several codicils, was proved in 1868. 
By his will he gave a pocket chronometer each 
to the Earl of Shaftesbury, tne Earl of Rosse, 
and Mr. Archibald John Stevens, and in one 
of his codicils he states they were so given to 
them in the fullest confidence that they would 
respectively use and wear them in the same 
manner as “I am in the habit of wearing my 
chronometer—namely, in my pantaloon pocket, 
properly so-called”—a sort of premium to try 
and perpetuate the old fashion of carrying a 
watch in the fob pocket, in vogue when Sir 
James South was a young\man. 

To quote one instance of a conditional legacy, 
given nearly 100 vears ago. we may refer to the 
codicil to the will of David Hume, the historian, 
wherein he leaves to his old friend Mr. John 
Home, of Kilduff (who disliked port and used 
to contend that ‘‘Home” was the correct spelling 
both for his name and Hume’s), ‘‘ten dozen of 
my old claret at his choice, and one single bottle 
of that other liquor called port. I also leave to 
him six dozen of port, provided that he attests 
under his hand, signed John Hume, that he has 
himself alone finished that bottle at two sittings. 
By this concession he will at once terminate the 
only two differences that ever arose between us 
concerning temporal affairs..—London Illus- 
trated News. 
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BOAS, 
RUSSIA SABLE 


MUFFS AND TIES, 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


Otter and Seal 
CAPS AND GAUNTL'ETS., 


Our house is the only place in town where 


LONDON SEAL JACKETS 


can be found, and they are ALL OF OUR OWN 
SELECTION AND IMPORTATION, 


BENT & BUSH, 


273 and 275 Washington Street, 


nov22 


PAGE & BAILEY'S 
PURE 


Home-Made Candies 
Are Made Fresh Every Day. 


SOLD ONLY AT 


45 West Street. 








FRENCH CHINA 


Fancy Goods. 


A large variety of French China Vases, 
of new and very choice styles. 

oR neion Vases, Bureau Sets, 
Parian Figures, Busts & Groups 
Lava Flower Pots, Hanging- 
Baskets, Smokers’ Sets, etc. 


White and Decorated China 
Dinner Sets. 


Tea Sets, Toilet Sets, etc. 
Plated Ware and Cutlery. 


NORCROSS, MELLEN & CO, 





16, 18 & 20 Merchants’ Row. 
3t 


nov22 








Celebrated 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIC 


VOCAL. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 


GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG! 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG! 
WREATH OF GEMS! / 
OPERATIC PEARLS! 


SILVER CHORD! 


SHOWER OF PEARLS! Duets. 


MUSICAL TREASURE! Vocal & Instrumental. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 





HOME CIRCLE! 


For PIANOFORTE OR REED ORGAN. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


ORGAN AT HOME! 
PIANIST’S ALBUM! 
PIANOFORTE GEMS! 
Vols. land Ib. 
Price of each Book, in Cloth, $3.00; in Boards, 


$2.50; Fine Gilt, $4.00. The above splendid books 
ore perfect treasure-houses of the best and most pop- 
ular music, being selected as the “cream” from an 
immense stock. 
size,ineach book. Buy these books for presents! 
In each book you get $25 worth of music. In the 
whole library, costing, according to binding, $35, $42 
or - you will get Three Hundred and Fifty Dollars’ 
worth ! 


200 to 250 pages, full sheet music 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


nov22 A 





remem = 





signs.” Mr. Budd is not singular in his objec- | HENRY ¢. 


The latest styles of Wedding Stationery constantly 


WEDDING BILLETS. | 


WEDDINC CARDS. 


Cheapest place in Boston. 
SHEPARD, Wedding Printer, 
22 COURT STREET. 














gives to the different men in his employ £10 
each; ‘‘but to those who : 


M 7 on hand. Prompt attention to orders by express or! 
persist in wearing | mail. Samples sent if desired. 


tf novl5 





the moustache £5 only. Testators sometimes 





even venture to touch feminine attire; | 
we find Mr. James Robbins, whose will Head 
proved in October, 1864, declaring ‘that, in 
the event of my dear wife not complying | 
with my request to wear a widow's cap after | 
my decease, and in the event 
rying again, that then and in both such cases | 
the annuity which shall be payable to her out of 
my estate shall be £20 per annum, and not £30.” 
As there was no stipulation as to the time the | 
widow’s cap was to be worn, probably Mrs. Rob- 
bins fonnd it easy to comply with the letter of 
the request in her husband’s will and yet indulge | 





of her mar- Of every description and m 


| Tremont, cor. of Boylston Streets, Boston. 
novl5 tf 


FLORAL DECORATIONS, — 


—FOR— 


WEDDINCS, 


itude, exe- 
cuted with artistic skill a despatch. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 
HOTEL BOYLSTON, 





her own taste in the metter. 
tion to this example of a husband compelling | 
his widow to wear the emblems of mourning for | 





be placed the provisions of the will, proved i 
May, 1868, of Mr. Edward Concanen ; aiouan 





In contradistine- | — 


him whether she mourned his loss ornot, my | FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
Bank Vaults, 





AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Vault Doors, Patent Fire- 
proof Shutters. 





FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALESROOMS. 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Are offering the productions of their factory direct 
to the consumer, at the 


Lowest Possible Rates, 
AT WAREROOMS 

95 and 97 Friend Street, 
CONSISTING OF 

Rich and Elegant CHAMBER SETS, 

Well-made and moderate-priced ‘ 


SIDE-BOARDS of all grades, 
DRAWING-ROOM and PARLOR FURNI- 


TURE, 
HALL-STANDS, BOOK-CASES, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE. 


These goods are sold VERY LOW to save storage, 
as our Warerooms are to be rebuilt. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


FURNIUURE MANUFACTURERS. 





FACTORY, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 
novl5 4t 


REMOVAL. 


RAND, AVERY & CO, 


HAVE REMOVED FROM THEIR 


Old Stand, No. 3, Cornhill, 
TO THEIR NEW 


FRANKLIN BUILDINGS, 


Franklin, cor. Federal St. 





They respectfully solicit a continuance of the lib- 
eral patronage of the past, and cordially invite a call 
from all wishing to inspect one of the most thorough. 
ly appointed Printing Establishments in the United 
States. 4t novs 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will flad 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
oct4-3m 








We would call public attention to the fact that we 
carry on, 
IN CONNECTION WITH OUR SALESROOM, 


A MANUFACTORY 


where we personally superintend all work entrusted 
to our care, such as the 


Setting or Resetting of Diamonds, 


—OR THE— 


Manufacture of Special Articlesof Jewelry. 


In our salesroom we have a FINE STOCK OF 
MOUNTED AND UNSET DIAMONDS, LOCKETS, 
CHAINS, STONE CAMEO, and ETRUSCAN SETTS, 
and a general assortment of fine jewelry. 


GUILD & DELANO, 


novl5 2 WINTER STREET. 3t 


THE FAMOUS 
New French System 


—OF— 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every form of disease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unparalleled success by 
EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN and WM. 
. BRITTEN, 
Ye 
155 West Brooklive Street. 
Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elec- 
trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCIENTIFIC DI8- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. tf novls 





THE 
TEETH 


Without Injury, 
SOLD BY 


CHOATE’S 


ODONTO 


' CHOATE, 


Under the Revere House 
WHITENS 


novl5 





And all Druggists. 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Sar PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 

INQ OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 

HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
tr septé 








“HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 

and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
ilities for doing business. A specialty made of 
Signs and Decorations. tf oct4 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 

Morning. s 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 

Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 

. Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 


WM. DOOGTE, Proprietor. 


junitt 


FINE-ART STORE. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 


ten cents. 





ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 3m 


_ 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER. 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not ont 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, 
as such by our leading Physicians. 
versally eae } on 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a 
dyspepsia. For the bene E 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and ences A 


as a beverage but 
peing recommended 
Its purity is uni- 
i. and cannot be gainsaid, only 
relief for 
t of families and persons 


t is a genuine, thful and palatable 


pac 
AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, nee: 


novl 3m 








228 SHAWMUT AVENUE, BOSTON. 


Special Attention ven to the 
E = 


ye and 


Office Hours to 4 tf sept 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FEL}LOWsS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. novl 


- BANKERS. 


K!IODER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 

and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 

Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 

and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

in all parts of the world. tf septé 





_ BOSTON LEAD CO. 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE. RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
ean. 

aarIn order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
novs 3m 





“FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! . 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


octls 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


_Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Impoyted and 


Native 

WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYs, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 


INSURANCE. _ 


GEORGE 0. CARPENTER’S 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


AGENCY, 


Nos. 1 & 3 Merchants’ Exchange, 








novs > 











STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
REPRESENTING 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE CO., ST. LOUIS, 





Capital and Assets------ +++++$1,500,000 
ST. JOSEPH (MO.) FILE AND MARINE INS. CO., 
Capital and Assets.....-..------ $500,000 
CITIZENS’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS, 
Capital and Assets....----- +++++-$350,000 
NEW ORLEANS MUTUAL INS. ASSOCIATION, 
Capital and Assets.--.-------- $1,600.000 
PEOPLE'S INS. COMPANY, OF MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Capital and Assets........ $380,000 
WESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, OF TORONTO. 
CANADA,: 
Capital and Assets........ $900,000 
novs 4t 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed......- 475,000 00 
Leaving.c.-eeseeeees eeeees vtebereee $10,525,172 O83 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the, Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at Tiak. .cicccce cesececcce $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from #100 
to $20, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composé 353.232,.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W. W. MORELAND. M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


octd JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Capital..........-+-+- $200,000. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or NEW YORK 


Cash Assets..........-. $2,000,000. 


Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. — : ; 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 

Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 

years. 

i 


DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce, Ezra. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott. 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed,” F..L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster. Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turver. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Froweess. 
nov 








E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretarv. ly 


THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPAHY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$156,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 

CASH FUND RESTORED (to prezent «late) To 
NEABLY $200,000, 


as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
Are now OER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


i will be resumed on expiring policies as 
ocnn us peatieale and the profits of business will 


apes ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 








CLOTHING 


CORNER ” 


Washington & Essex Sts., 


Without 
Svecifying 
Prices, 


WE HAVE 


MARKED DOWN 
Our Large Stock 


—OF— 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


Clothing 


TO PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION?! 


EAGLE CLOTHING CO., 


Washington, cor. Essex St, 
novs 








AGENTS WANTE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DOM STIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW 
septls 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 
THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable. 
The most Convenient. 





ORK. 
13t* 


In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘. 
Warehouses : 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 


dence. 


FAIRBANKS & CO. , 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
tf 


septs 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
octz5 tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 

Quincey Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


octé 
 *‘PABLE FISH. 


Extra Quality, Shore Cured, 


TABLE CODFISH, 
25lb., SO0lb. i sia 

For first-class family trade, and ready for use. 

CHOICE NEW MACKEREL, 


in small packages. 


HENRY MAYO & 60, 


5 COMMERCE STREET. 


om 


Boxes. 
Also, 


septl3 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTTIIERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. septls 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


mena 0" 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BE. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
n French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. aug 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. __ 
HARLES RICHARDSON & CO, 


1 
C DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
| aetenl MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 CHacncy STREET, 
Boston. 


c.C. Mourtos, R&R. P. GODDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 





novl-3m. 





= 


A. W. BEARD, 
novl H. C. BLUE, 


SREELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
Stras W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 


novi 6m 








MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy Street, Boston. 


\ THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 





Lecal Agencies in every town. 





March 20, 1873. tf mch2 


C. V. WHITTEN, A. S. YOUNG, 
H. S. BURDETT, septé-6m c.C Goss, 
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